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From  Kansas  City  via  Santa  Fe  Route.  Miles  shorter 
distance  and  immeasurably  more  comfortable  than  any 
other  line.  Pullman  palace  and  tourist  sleepers  and 
free  reclining  chair  cars.     Dining  cars,  too. 

C.  F.  WARREN,  General  Agent  Santa  Fe  Route, 
41 1  Dooly  Block.  Salt' Lake  City,  Utah.    H 


The  Latter-day  Saints'  College 

(lEMPLETON,  MAIN  ST.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY) 

Will  open  Sept.  4  (Business  Course)  and  Sept.   U  (all  other  Courses) 

and  will  offer: 


1.  A  Preparatory  Course  of  one    year,   in- 
tended primarily  for  those  over  the  district  school ' 
age,  who  have  not  completed  the  eighth  grade. 

2.  A  High  School  Course  of  three  years  laid 
out  especially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  students, 
preparing  to  enter  universities  and  colleges. 

3.  A  Business  Course  of  three  years  arranged 
with  the  utmost  care  as  a  preparation  for  busi- 
ness and  commercial  life. 

4.  A  Normal  Course  of  four  years,  especially 
designed  to  prepare  teachers  for  city  and  county 
positions  in  this  proiession. 

5.  A  College  Course  of  four  years  which  em- 
phasizes the  "humanities" — such  studies  as  phil- 
osohpy,   literature,   political   science   and  law — 


studies  indispensable  to  persons  who  participate 
in  public  affairs  and  pre-eminently  those  that 
give  depth,  breadth  and  refinement  to  men  and 
women. 

6.  A  Missionary  Course  of  one  year,  intended 
to  prepare  missioaarie.s  for  their  work  at  home  or 
abroad,  with  persons  especially  qualified  to  in- 
struct in  this  line  secured  as  teachers. 

7.  Parallel  with  and  a  part  of  every  course  is 
Theology,  which  is  made  bright,  interesting, 
profitable,  thorough,  without  being  either  tedious 
or  burdensome. 

Write  for  Circular  to 

J.  H.  PAUL,  President. 
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ROLLING  m^y  THE  STONE  FROM 
THE  TOMB  OP  SILENCE." 


Little  Iva  Shurtliffe— Deaf  Since  Babyhood— Now  Hears  Again. 
Testimony  Given  by  Her  Grateful  Mother. 


Read  the 


IVA  SHURTLIFFE,  MILLER  P.  0.,  UTAH. 

Mrs.  H.  T.  Shurtliffe,  the  mother  of  this  sweet  little  girl,  resides  at  Miller  P.  O.,  Salt  Lake  county. 
She  says:  "Iva  has  been  deaf  for  years — some  say  she  was  born  deaf— others  that  she  became  deaf  early 
in  babyhood— but  be  that  as  it  may,  we  have  had  to  talk  very  loud  to  make  her  understand  anything  for 
years.  One  ear  was  worse  than  the  other,  but  both  were  very  bad,  and  ordinary  sounds  she  could  not  hear. 
We  took  her  to  Drs  Shores  to  try  their  treatment  for  deafness — and  I  am  simply  delighted  with  her  pro- 
gress. The  Doctors  do  not  claim  that  she  is  cured  yet,  and  we  are  still  under  their  care — but  I  feel  that 
I  owe  it  to  all  mothers  to  tell  what  has  been  done  for  my  little  one.  Today  she  hears  an  ordinary  con- 
versation—we  don't  have  to  raise  the  voice  in  speaking  to  her,  and  she  shows  wonderful  improvement  In 
every  way.  Everyone  who  knows  her  notices  this  change,  and  we  are  very  grateful  to  Drs.  Shores.  We 
have  only  had  treatment  two  months  now,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  in  time  she  will  be  all  right." 


ALL    DISEASES. 


These  Master  Specialists  not  only  cur«  Catarrh,  but  they  cure  Broncliitls,  Neuraljjia,  Heart  Disease,  Dys- 
pepsia, Skin  Disease,  Blood  Disease,  Rheumatisra,  Maiaria.  Nervous  Disease,  Kidney  Diseases,  Keuialf  Com- 
plaints. Insomnia,  Dysentry,  Paralysis,  Ricltets,  scrofula.  Consumption  In  the  tirst  stasti,  I-iver  Disease,  Dis- 
eases of  the  Bowels,  Sciatica,  Spinal  Diseases,  Rupture,  Stricture,  and  all  Chronic  DiBfases, 

Prices  and  terms  within  reach  of  all.    Consultation  and  advice  free  to  all  at  the  office  or  by  letter. 


OFFICE  HOURS: 


Daily,  lO  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.    Every  Evening,  7  to  8  p.  lu. 
Sundays,   lO  a.  m.  to   noon. 


DRS.  SHORES  &  SHORES, 

EXPERT  SPECIALISTS. 


HARMON  BLOCK. 

Entrance,  Room  210. 
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THE  JONES 
UNBRELLA^ROOR^ 

ANEW  UNION  TWILLED  5ILK"R00r$ l.q? 


RE-COVER  YOUR  OWN  UMBRELLA. 

The  Adjustable  "  Roof  "  fits  any  frame,  [equires 
no  sewing,  and  can  be  put  on  in  a  minute.  You 
can  re-cover  your  own  umbrella  without  the  slight- 
est trouble  or  moments  delay. 

Take  the  measure  (to  the  fraction  of  an  inch)  of 
your  old  umbrella ;  count  the  number  of  outside 
libs ;  state  )f  the  center  rod  is  steel  or  wood  ;  send  to  us  with  Si.oo 
and  we  will  mail  postpaid,  a  Union  Twilled  Silk  25  or  26  inch  Ad- 
justable "  Roof"  (27  or  28  inch,  $1.25  ;  29  or  30  inch,  $1.50).  Um- 
brella "  Roofs"  all  sizes  and  prices  from  50  cents  to  $8.00  each, 
accordingto  quality.  If  you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied  inevery 
particular,  send  the  "roof"  back,  and  we  will  refund  the 
money  at  once,  including  stamps  you  have  used  for  post- 
age. Over  a  quarter  of  a  million  "  Roofs  "  sold. 
Booklet,  "  Umbrella  Economy"  with  simple  instruc- 
tions necessary  with  your  order. 
All  first-class  dealers  scllJones  Umbrella  "Roofs." 


'^ 


The  Joncs-Mullcn  Co.,  396-393  Broadway,  New  York. 

Manufachirera  of  the  highest  grades  of  Umbrellas  to  the  largest  stores  In  the  world. 


SGHOOliS  HAVE  OPENED 


F^EM  EMBER      We  carry  an  the 


..Used  in  the  State,  as  well  as.. 


SCHOOL  BAGS,  SLATES,  PENS,  PENCILS,  INK,  CRAYONS,  BLACKBOARD  CLOTH, 

NOTE  BOOKS,  COMPOSITION  BOOKS,  STATIONERY  AND  GENERAL 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 


Get  our  prices  before  making  your 
purchases  for  the  season. 


GEO.  Q.  CflllllOIl  &  SOflS  CO.,  -  11-13  JWaiD  Street. 
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SCENE  IN    A  BUSY   CITY. 


The  scene  depicted  on  the  following 
page  is  no  doubt  familiar  to  hundreds  of 
our  adult  readers,  although  it  is  situated 
in  a  distant  land.  It  is  a  view  of  a 
portion  of  the  busy  city  of  Liverpool, 
England.  As  is  generally  known,  our 
missionaries  for  Great  Britain,  as  well  as 
those  for  other  parts  of  Europe  and  for 
Asia  Minor,  go  by  way  of  Liverpool,  to 
their  fields  of  labor,  and  however  short 
their  stay  is  in  this  port  many  of  them 
become  somewhat  acquainted  with  that 
part  of  the  city  here  portrayed. 

Just  beyond  the  high  monument  in 
the  background  is  a  thoroughfare  run- 
ning from  left  to  right  which  leads  from 
the  landing  stage  on  the  River  Mersey 
up  to  the  Church  office  at  42  Islington 
St. — about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
to  the  right  of  the  monument.  The 
headquarters  "of  the  European  Mission 
have  been  at  this  same  place  for  up- 
wards of  forty  years,  and  during  that 
time  thousands  of  our  missionaries  have 
wended  their  way  along  this  crooked 
road  from  the  docl:s  to  the  office. 

The  massive  stone  building  on  the 
left  of  the  picture  is  St.  George's  Hall, 
the  most  pretentious  architectural  struct- 
ure in  the  city.  It  was  built  in  1837-41 
at  a  cost  of  $1,650,000.  It  is  550  feet 
long  and  covers  three  and  a  half  acres. 
It  is   used    for    a    concert    hall    and    for 


holding  court.  Concerts  are  given  quite 
frequently  in  the  magnificent  concert 
room,  within  the  building  to  which  the 
admission  fee  is  very  small.  For  the 
further  encouragement  of  musical  taste 
the  municipality  of  Liverpool  employs 
regularly  a  competent  organist  who 
gives  frequent  recitals  on  the  grand 
organ  with  which  the  concert  hall  is 
provided.  The  world-renowned  organist, 
T.  W.  Best,  was  for  forty  years  thus 
employed  here.  Besides  this,  free  con- 
certs are  given  by  the  muncipal  military 
band  every  week  on  the  open  square  in 
front  of  the  hall. 

When  the  assize  or  superior  courts 
are  held  in  the  building  it  is  quite  a 
novel  sight  to  an  American  to  witness 
the  pomp  and  show  displayed  as  the 
judge  enters  the  hall.  First  come  two 
men  mounted  and  in  uniform  blowing 
trumpets  to  announce  his  honor's  ap- 
proach. The  judge's  carriage,  drawn  by 
fine  horses  with  gold-mounted  harness, 
immediately  follows,  being  driven  by  a 
man  with  a  clean-shaven  and  powdered 
face,  wearing  a  cocked  hat,  a  wig  tied  with 
ribbons,  and  a  blue  coat  trimmed  with 
gold  braid.  At  the  rear  of  the  carriage 
stand  two  footmen  dressed  similarly  to 
the  driver.  As  soon  as  the  carriage  stops 
in  front  of  the  hall,  the  footmen  alight 
and  open  the  door,  and  the  judge,  who 
is  dressed  in  a  plain  black  gown,  and 
appears  the   most    inferior    personage  of 
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the  pageantry,  steps  out  and  is  escorted 
up  the  steps  leading  to  the  door  of  the 
hall.  Each  side  of  the  way  leading  up 
the  steps  is  a  line  of  men  in  uniform, 
holding  maces  in  their  hands,  who  pose 
like  statues  while  the  judge  passes  by, 
and  then  as  soon  as  he  enters  the  hall 
they  disperse.  The  footmen  remount 
the  carriage  and  the  pompous  driver 
moves  off,  and  the  ceremony  is  ended 
for  the  day. 

The  equestrian  statues  in  front  of  St. 
George's  Hall  are  those  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria and  the  Prince  Consort.  The  one 
between  these  is  that  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field.  Further  to  the  front,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  square  are  four  colossal 
lions  in  stone.  The  broad  thoroughfare 
to  the  right  of  the  square  is  known  as 
Lime  Street.  The  high  building  opposite 
the  hall  is  the  North-Western  Hotel, 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  city,  and  at  the 
rear  of  this  hotel  is  the  Lime  Street 
Railway  Station.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  traffic  of  this  busy  place  it  might 
be  stated  that  some  three  hundred  trains 
run  to  and  from  this  one  station  daily. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  St.  George's 
Hall  a  part  of  the  art  gallery  may  be 
seen  in  the  picture.  To  the  left  of  this, 
and  hidden  by  the  hall,  are  the  public 
libraries,  and  museum — all  places  of  con- 
siderable interest,  and  free  to  the  public. 
The  high  column  in  the  background  is 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  cast  from  cannon  taken  at 
Waterloo.  The  column  is  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  feet  high. 

At  the  base  of  this  column  is  a  paved 
square,  and  it  is  a  favorite  gathering 
place  for  socialists  and  other  agitators. 
Nearlv  every  evening  during  fine  weather 
a  crowd  of  men  may  be  seen  there  listen- 
ing to  the  harangues  of  some  would-be 
social  reformer  or  temperance  advocate. 
On  a  Sabbath  afternoon  or  evening  it  is 


a  scene  of  considerable  activity — and  also 
much  inactivity.  At  such  times  it  is 
not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  three 
speakers  holding  forth  from  three  of 
the  sides  of  the  raised  square  base  of 
the  monument,  one  perhaps  giving  vent 
to  his  socialistic  ideas,  another  advocat- 
ing temperance,  and  the  third  discussing 
religious  topics.  At  the  feet  of  the 
speakers  are  strewn  a  number  of  idlers 
stretched  out  in  various  undignified  atti- 
tudes and  all  apparently  sound  asleep. 
Below  are  the  speakers'  audiences  stand- 
ing in  groups  smoking  their  pipes  and 
holding  discussions  among  themselves  at 
intervals  whenever  the  speaker  says 
anything  that  any  of  the  listeners  takes 
exception  to. 

The  spacious  plaza  in  front  of  St. 
George's  Hall  is  often  the  scene  of 
religious  meetings.  On  a  pleasant 
Sabbath  evening  a  number  of  groups 
of  men  and  women  may  be  seen 
gathered  around  different  preachers  of 
religion.  Ttie  Latter-day  Saint  mission- 
aries often  hold  forth  here  on  Sunday 
evenings  as  well  as  on  other  evenings  of 
the  week.  And  there  are  without  doubt 
hundreds  of  returned  Elders  who  might 
recall  their  efforts  in  setting  forth  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  to  audiences 
gathered  upon  this  spot. 

Liverpool  proper  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  over  6i0,000.  These  and  the 
inhabitants  of  adjoining  towns  not  in- 
cluded in  the  incorporated  limits,  would 
make  nearly  a  round  million  of  people 
closely  gathered  together.  The  shipping 
industry  is  the  chief  support  of  the 
place.  It  contains  the  most  extensive 
shipping  docks  in  the  world,  and  from 
its  port  both  merchant  and  passenger 
ships  sail  to  nearly  every  part  of  the 
earth.  The  city  is  of  recent  growth;  its 
importance  has  arisen  mostly  during  the 
past  hundred  years,  although  its  history 
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dates    back    to    the    latter    part    of    the 
twelfth  century. 


RHINE  SCENERY. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  habit  with 
people  living  in  an  age  earlier  than  ac- 
curate and  recorded  history,  to  clothe 
their  rocks  and  rivers  with  legends  and 
tradition.  This  is  found  to  be  the  case 
in  our  own    land    of    America,    which  is 


this  advantage  over  other  streams  rich 
in  tradition,  story  and  song:  it  can  show 
the  ruins  of  the  actual  homes  of  these 
worthies  whose  deeds  have  made  the 
region  historic.  I  have  walked  along  its 
banks  away  up  towards  its  source  in 
the  Alps,  where  an  athletic  man  might 
almost  clear  it  at  a  bound;  and  I  have 
also  sailed  on  its  broad  bosom  away  down 
below  Cologne  and  Dusseldorf,  where  it 
comes  into  the  lowlands  and  is  almost  a 


THE    MOUSE    TOWER    IN    THE    RHINE. 


still  deemed,  as  it  is  named,  the  New 
World.  But  to  study  the  habit  in  its 
full  development  one  must  go  abroad; 
and  to  no  more  favorable  point  can  the 
attention  of  the  enquirer  be  directed  than 
to  the  mighty  rive  Rhine.  From  source 
almost  to  mouth  its  waters  run  through  a 
country  aforetime  peopled  with  heroes, 
if  not  giants,  in  boldness  and  daring; 
while  the  supernatural  itself  is  by  no 
means    lacking.     The    Rhine,    too,    has 


sea  in  extent.  At  scarcely  any  point  dur- 
ing this  long  and  devious  journey  from 
Alpine  springs  to  the  salty  ocean  is  the 
traveler  out  of  sight  of  ruined  or  restored 
stronghold  of  former  potentate  or  robber. 
It  is  a  genuine  realm  of  romance,  and 
whoever  cannot  enjoy  the  journey  is  of 
staid  or  melancholy  temper  indeed.  Few 
of  these  fortresses  are  in  any  state  of 
preservation;  many  have  been  purposely 
dismantled,  and  many  more  have  yielded 
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to  the  relentless  tooth  of  time.  But  all 
are  interesting,  not  only  in  themselves 
by  virtue  of  their  picturesque  position 
and  massiveness,  but  also  by  reason  of 
the  stories  with  which  their  history  is 
interwoven. 

In  a  recent  isssue  of  this  paper,  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  lake  of  Constance 


THE  CASTLE   OF    RHEINSTEIN. 

as  being  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
vast  basin  of  the  Rhine — the  river  enter- 
ing at  one  end  and  flowing  out  at  the 
other.  This  body  of  water  is  deep  and 
consequently  navigable~-it  is  even  claimed 
that  the  Romans  had  a    fleet  here  in  the 


days  near  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  when  the  Gauls  and  Helvetians  were 
found  to  be  troublesome.  But  above  the 
lake,  the  Rhine  is  too  small  and  shallow 
to  be  navigable  for  anything  except  rafts 
of  logs;  and  this  is  also  the  case  generally 
from  the  lake  down  to  Basle.  This  city, 
on  the  border  of  Switzerland,  marks 
the  practical  head  of  navi- 
gation on  the  river,  and 
even  below  here  for  a  long 
distance,  only  flat  bot- 
tomed craft  can  venture 
on  the  trip  with  comfort 
and  safety.  Immense  rafts 
of  timber,  however,  make 
use  of  the  Rhine's  waters 
as  a  cheap  and  easy  means 
of  transportation;  and  on 
all  parts  of  the  stream, 
and  during  most  parts  of 
the  year,  the  felled  and 
floating  forests  may  be 
seen, slowly  drifting  down 
toward  the  sea. 
■'.  It  IS  not  my  purpose  to 
try  to  describe  the  glories 
of  a  river  trip  on  the 
Rhine.  The  excursion  can 
not  be  enjoyed  in  its  full- 
ness only  by  being  actual- 
ly taken.  If  my  readers 
will  take  out  their  geog- 
raphies and  look  at  the 
map  of  Central  Europe, 
they  will  find  on  the  Rhine 
the  city  of  Mannheim, 
which  will  sound  familiar 
to  many  of  them  as  a  field 
of  missionary  labor  for 
Latter-day  Saint  Elders  for  many  years 
past.  Mannheim  is  quite  a  favorite  point 
for  starting  on  the  water  journey  down 
the  Rhine,  though  the  old  German  town 
of  Mayence,  some  distance  further  down 
stream,     is    still     more    popular    in    this 
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respect.  Either  of  these  places  may  be 
taken  as  the  point  of  beginning  of  the  trip 
down  the  river,  while  Cologne,  the  city 
of  odorous  name,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
end  thereof — the  scenery  beyond  being 
generally  flat  and  uninteresting. 

From  Mayence  to  Cologne  by  water  is 
about  120  miles,  and  every  yard  of  it  is 
interesting  and  charming.  The  artist  has 
presented  us  with  two  views,  accompany- 
ing this  article,  and  both  of  them  repre- 
senting scenery  near  Bingen.  The  name 
of  this  little  town  irresistibly  recalls  the 
popular  poem  for  schoolboy  recitation — 
"A  soldier  of  the  legion  lay  dying  in 
Algiers,"  etc.  At  this  point  the  river  is 
very  narrow  and  deep,  as  a  consequence 
of  which  there  are  rapids  which  have 
been  the  object  of  attention  and  labor 
ever  since  the  days  of  the  Romans.  In 
recent  years  the  blasting  operations  were 
completed,  and  the  channel  is  free  from 
danger,  although  vessels  and  timber  rafts 
have  still  to  be  piloted  through  with  con- 
siderable care.  Above  the  rapids  rise 
the  ruined  towers  of  Ehrenfels,  erected 
seven  hundred  years  ago,  and  used  for- 
merly as  a  residence  by  potentates  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical.  The  ruin  is  but 
dimly  seen  in  the  picture,  part  way  up 
the  slope  of  the  hill.  This  hill  is  the 
famous  Ruedesheim,  and  its  vineyards 
produce  one  of  the  very  choicest  kinds 
of  Rhine  wine.  The  picture  shows  how 
the  sceep  slopes  of  the  hill  are  covered 
with  walls  and  arches  to  keep  the  soil  in 
place,  which  indicates  how  valuable  each 
foot  of  earth  and  each  vine  are  regarded. 
The  story  is  that  Charlemagne, the  founder 
of  the  French  empire,  noticed  from  his 
castle  near  by  that  the  snow  always 
melted  first  on  Ruedesheim  hill,  and  that 
he  brought  vines  from  Orleans  and  planted 
them  here. 

In  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  and 
on  a  quartz  rock    in    the    middle  of  the 


river,  is  the  celebrated  Mouse  Tower.  It 
is  now  used  as  a  sort  of  watch  tower  to 
warn  vessels  coming  down  stream  to 
slacken  speed.  Its  original  use,  indeed, 
was  a  watch  tower;  but  it  derives  its 
interest  from  the  following  legend;  The 
cruel  arch-bishop  of  Mayence,  having  no 
sympathy  with  the  poor  people,  and  com- 
paring them  in  time  of  famine  to  mice 
bent  on  devouring  the  corn,  at  one  time 
caused  a  number  of  them  to  be  burned 
to  death  in  a  barn.  Soon  thereafter  him- 
self and  his  house  were  attacked  by  mice, 
which  tormented  him  day  and  night.  In 
desperation  he  sought  refuge  in  this  lit- 
tle stone  tower  in  mid-stream.  But  even 
there  he  could  not  escape  his  persecutors. 
They  swam  the  stream  by  thousands, 
gnawed  their  way  into  the  tower  and  soon 
devoured  him  alive.  You  may  believe 
as  much  or  as  little  of  this  story  as  you 
please;  but  this  is  the  tale  the  guides  will 
tell  you,  and  sure  enough  the  tower  itself 
is  there  in  evidence. 

The  other  picture  represents  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Rhine  castles,  the 
Rheinstein.  It  is  only  a  short  distance 
below  Bingen,  and  it  occupies  a  bold 
and  lofty  point  262  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  river.  History  does  not  tell  when 
it  was  built,  but  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
it  has  filled  quite  a  prominent  place  among 
princely  and  knightly  residences  since 
that  time.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  existing 
examples  of  a  mediaeval  castle,  of  which 
the  massive  towers  and  the  substantial 
wall  on  the  side  exposed  to  attack  are 
well  represented.  C. 


THE  FAITH  OF  A  LITTLE  CHILD. 


Mrs.  Andrews  piled  the  dining-room 
table  with  the  half  frozen  clothes  she 
had  brought  in  from  the  line,  and 
warmed     her    aching    fingers     over    the 
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stove.  She  opened  the  folding  leaves  of 
the  clothes  horse  and  began  spreading 
the  thicker  garments  with  their  patches 
of  ice  where  they  would  thaw  and  dry. 
She  had  been  washing  all  da)  and  was 
very  tired,  but  went,  before  retiring,  to 
do  a  great  lot  of  the  ironing  that  the 
next  day  might  be  clear  of  her  own 
work,  for  she  had  taken  some  sewing 
for  a  neighbor,  and  was  anxious  to 
complete   it. 

Mrs.  Andrews  was  the  wife  of  a  mis- 
sionary who  would  still  be  absent  for 
another  year.  The  noveltj  of  the  situa- 
tion had  long  since  worn  off,  the 
picuancy  of  the  applause  that  had 
greeted  her  first  effort  at  being  the 
responsible  head  of  a  family,  had  en- 
tirely ceased,  and  friends  and  relatives 
alike  had  grown  cold  and  careless,  or 
become  so  absorbed  in  their  own  affairs 
as  to  even  forget  her  existence.  One 
by  one  the  resources  upon  which  she 
had  counted  to  provide  for  the  wants  of 
herself  and  her  four  children,  had  failed 
her.  A  coop,  store  where  she  had 
shares,  had  been  burned,  and  was  a 
total  loss,  and  the  dividend  that  had 
yearly  supplied  shoes  and  groceries,  was 
at  an  end.  The  little  farm  had  been 
rented  to  a  rather  unthrifty  neighbor, 
and  bread  and  potatoes  were  scanty, 
with  nono  to  sell  as  in  other  years. 
Today  she  had  parted  with  a  valuable 
cow  to  pay  her  taxes,  and  send  her 
husband  the  monthly  remittance,  and 
while  she  had  written  a  kind  and  loving 
letter  she  could  not  make  it  cheerful. 
Another  long  year  before  he  could  return, 
and  how  bleakly  and  even  fearfully  that 
year  stretched  out  ahead  of  her.  She 
almost  felt  that  God  had  deserted  her, 
and  found  it  hard  to  repress  the  wish 
that  something  would  happen  to  bring 
her  husband  home  at  once. 

Three  children    rushed    in    out    of    the 


sprinkling  snow,  rosy,  happy,  healthy, 
and  very  hungry.  Their  book  satchels 
and  lunch  baskets  told  that  they  were 
just  from  school,  and  John  the  elder, 
with  scarcely  concealed  excitement,  said: 
"Oh,  Mother!  I  have  been  chosen  to 
represent  one  of  the  stars  in  our  flag, 
and  sing  in  the  chorus,  and  I  must 
have  a  white  suit,  and,  Hattie  and 
Frank  are  in  the  stripe  and  their  suits 
must  be  blue,  and  the  music  teacher 
says  my  voice " 

The  mothei's  uplifted  hands  had 
stopped  the  flood  of  words. 

"Don't  for  goodness  sake  tell  me 
about  anything  you  must  have.  I  am 
nearl)'  worried  to  death  now.  You  are 
old  enough  to  realize,  John,  that  with 
you  father  on  a  mission,  I  can't  get  you 
all  the  things  you  would  like  to  have. 
I  am  almost  afraid  I  will  have  to  take 
you  out  of  school  after  this  term;"  and 
the  mother's  eyes  filled  with  bitter  tears. 

The  children  ate  their  plain  supper  in 
silence,  while  the  mother  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room  tried  in  vain  to  get  the  baby 
to  sleep  that  she  might  continue  her 
work. 

Supper  over,  the  older  children  went 
to  their  lessons,  but  ten  year  old  Frank 
having  no  home  studies  moved  restlessly 
and  somewhat  noisily  about.  The 
mother  stepped  to  the  door  once  with  a 
sharp  rebuke  upon  her  tongue,  but 
what  she  saw  silenced  her.  He  was 
shaving  kindlings,  filling  the  reservoir, 
and  trying  to  help  her,  and  in  his 
efforts  had  knocked  down  a  pile  of  stove 
wood,  and  dropped  the  tin  dipper. 

Soon  he  slipped  up  to  the  half  open 
door,  and  said  in  an  ear-splittinj;  whisper 
that  made  the  baby  sit  straight  up: 
"Mother,  may  I  go  over  and  get  Ted 
and  Claud  to  come  over.  I  promised  to 
show  them  all  the  pictures  in  our  big 
Bible  theirs  ain't  got  any.  ' 
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She  opened  her  mouth  to  say  a  cross 
"no,  "  but  refrained.  One  thing  she 
must  not  forget  even  amidst  all  her  per- 
plexities and  difficulties— she  must  be 
patient  and  loving  to  the  children.  She 
must  not  deny  them  what  happiness 
they  might  have  as  well  as  not,  because 
she  could  not  buy  their  way  to  the 
pleasures  that  cost  money. 

"Yes,  for  a  little  while,"  she  said, 
and  as  he  slammed  the  door  in  his  glee, 
and  fairly  stormed  the  front  gate,  and 
charged  across  the  street,  Mrs.  Andrews 
took  the  now  thoroughly  wakened  baby 
into  the  dining-room  and  put  him  in  his 
high  chair,  while  she  began  her  ironing 
on  one  end  of  the  long  dining  table. 
As  the  iron  passed  swiftly  and  mechan- 
ically over  the  clothes,  pressing  them 
into  attractive  smoothness,  she  fell  into 
a  fit  of  the  deep  meditation  that  had 
become  habitual  with  her.  All  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  past  stood  out  in  bold 
relief,  and  the  weight  of  that  which  was 
to  come  seemed  straining  her  over-taxed 
strength  of  body  and  mind  to  the  break- 
ing point. 

Something  the  children  were  saying 
roused  her  from  the  deep  and  painful 
abstraction. 

The  great  picture  Bible  lay  open  on 
one  end  of  the  dining  table,  and  the  eager 
faces  of  Frank  and  his  two  friends  were 
bending  over  it.  Frank  as  master  of 
ceremonies,  was  turning  the  leaves  and 
making  necessary  explanations. 

"This  is  the  story  of  Joseph  who  was 
sold  into  Egypt,"  said  Frank. 

"Who  was  he?"  asked  Claud. 

"Well  he  was  a  son  of  Jacob,  whom 
the  Lord  named  Israel,  and  he  is  the 
father  of  the  Twelve  sons,  after  whom 
the  twelve  tribes  were  named.  His 
mother  died  when  he  was  born,  and 
his  fathir  knew  from  the  first  that 
he  was  to    be    a    great    man,    for   Jacob 


was  a  prophet,  and  he  knew  that  the 
Lord  loved  all  his  sons,  but  especially 
was  He  pleased  with  Joseph.  "What 
did  God  do  for  him?"  asked  Ted;  did 
he  make  him  very  rich,  and  give  him 
servants  to  wait  on  him? 

"No,"  said  Frank  scornfully;  and  as 
he  was  never  so  happy  as  when  lecturing, 
and  the  subject  was  a  familiar  one  and 
a  great  favorite  with  him  he  continued 
with  growing  interest. 

"No,  God  don't  do  that  way  with  the 
people  He  chooses  for  a  great  work. 
Didn't  Joseph  Smith  have  to  work  for 
bread  while  he  was  translating  the 
Book  of  Mormon?  Didn't  he  have  to 
worry  about  debts,  and  do  the  hardest 
kind  of  work?  Well  let  me  just  tell 
you  about  Joseph  who  was  sold  into 
Egypt. 

"His  father  felt  sorry  for  him  because 
he  did  not  have  any  mother  and  he  dressed 
him  in  pretty  clothe"!,  and  kept  him 
with  him,  and  his  older  brothers,  some  of 
them  men,  were  mad  about  it,  and 
thought  he  ought  to  be  made  to  go  out 
to  herd  sheep,  and  they  were  very 
angry  with  him  for  telling  their  father 
the  truth  about  some  of  their  evil  prac- 
tices, and  never  said  a  kind  word  to 
him  when  he  came  out  to  the  field  to 
bring  them  bread  and  see  if  they  were 
all  well. 

"Their  father  knew  all  about  God, 
and  his  sons  knew  they  were  to  have 
great  blessings  because  of  the  promises 
made  to  their  father  and  grandfather, 
and  then  they  were  so  angry  with  their 
little  brother,  when  God  sent  him 
dreams  that  showed  that  he  was  to  rule 
over  them  that  they  made  up  their 
minds  to  kill  him.  Would  you  have 
thought  the  Lord  was  your  friend  then 
if  you  had  been  Joseph?"  he  demanded 
of  his  two  interested  listeners. 

"No,"  said  both  of  the  boys. 
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"Well  he  was,"  said  Frank,  "and  I'll 
prove  it  to  you.  When  Joseph  came 
next  to  see  his  brothers,  they  agreed  to 
kill  him,  but  his  brother  Reuben  said 
it  would  be  better  to  throw  him  into  a 
hole  and  let  him  die  there,  and  take  his 
coat,  dipped  in  the  blood  of  a  kid,  to 
their  father,  so  they  did  that,  and  went 
to  their  dinner.  Now  when  you  was 
down  in  a  deep  hole  where  you  could 
not  get  out,  and  all  your  own  brothers 
wanting  you  dead,  would  you  have  still 
believed  that  the  Lord  was  your  friend?" 

"No,  sir!"  said  Claud. 

"Well  that's  all  most  people  know 
about  God's  ways.  Now  just  wait  and 
see  how  it  all  came  out.  This  picture 
shows  where  a  freight  train  of  camels — 
they  called  it  a — what  was  it  they  called 
it,  mother?" 

"A  caravan,"  answered  the  mother 
quietly. 

"A  caravan  of  storekeepers  from 
Arabia  came  along  on  their  way  to 
Egypt.  One  of  the  brothers,  Judah, 
said  to  the  others:  'Here  is  a  fine 
chance  to  get  rid  of  this  fellow  who 
dreams  that  he  is  going  to  be  the  boss 
of  all  of  us,  and  get  some  money,  and 
not  have  the  trouble  of  killing  him.' 
So  these  wicked  brothers  pulled  Joseph 
up  out  of  the  pit  and  offered  to  sell  him. 
They  acted  so  anxious,  that  the  store- 
keepers would  only  give  twenty  pieces 
of  silver  for  him.  How  much  is  that, 
mother?" 

"About  twelve  dollars  and  a  half,"  re- 
plied the  mother. 

"This  picture  is  where  the  men  are 
counting  out  the  money.  That  dark, 
fierce-looking  man  is  the  captain,  I 
guess.  Now  if  you  had  been  Joseph 
and  your  own  brothers  had  sold  you  and 
only  got  twelve  dollars  and  a  half,  and 
men  like  that  took  you  away  to  a  strange 
country, and  you  didn't  know  the  language. 


and  they  made  you  do  the  cooking  and 
dish-washing,  and  rubbing-down  the 
camels,  and  all  the  dirty  work  around 
camp,  and  you  did  not  know  whether 
you  would  ever  see  your  father  again, 
then  would  you  have  thought  the  Lord 
was  your  friend?  Or  if  they  had  beat 
you  for  not  understanding  their  language 
or  for  crying  when  you  thought  of  how 
your  father  would  grieve  just  as  mother 
would  if  anything  dreadful  should  hap- 
pen to  her  children;  would  you  think 
the  Lord  was  your  friend  then?" 

Mrs.  Andrews  took  the  baby  and  very 
quietly  sat  down  in  a  chair  with  her  back 
to  the  children.  That  oft-repeated  query 
"Would  you  think  the  Lord  was  your 
friend  then?"  had  become  a  personal 
matter  with  her  apart  from  the  story  the 
child  was  telling;  a  care,  a  disappoint- 
ment, a  sorrow  came  up  in  her  mind  as 
the  question  pressed  upon  her. 

"Well,"  continued  the  child,  "Joseph 
just  trusted  the  Lord,  and  did  his  work 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  never  forgot 
what  they  told  him,  and  tried  to  let  them 
see  what  a  good  bargain  they  had  made. 
At  night  he  said  his  prayers  two  or  three 
times,  and  told  the  Lord  all  his  troubles 
for  he  had  no  one  else  to  talk  to  and  to 
depend  on  to  help  him.  When  the 
travelers  got  to  Egypt  they  sold  Joseph 
to  a  captain  named  Potiphar,  and  they 
don't  tell  how  much  they  got  for  him. 
He  grew  up  there  from  a  little  boy  to 
almost  a  man,  and  all  his  chores  were 
done  rif^ht.  He  never  forgot  to  bring 
in  coal  or  kindlings  or  to  water  the  calf, 
or  feed  the  chickens.  He  always  did  so 
well  that  at  last  the  captain  made  him 
principal  of  everything  in  the  house  and 
he  had  the  keys  to  the  pantry  and  cake- 
box;  and  now  I  guess  you  think  the 
Lord  was  his  friend?" 

Mrs.  Andrews  listened  to  these  childish 
interpretations    of  Holy    Writ,     made   in 
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all  seriousness,  and  made  no  comment, 
for  the  spirit  of  it  wa?  deep  and  true. 

"I  think  that  would  be  all  right,"  said 
Claud,  "he  could  eat  all  the  preserves 
he  wanted  and  make  the  servants  do  the 
work." 

"Well,  the  captain's  wife  didn't  like 
him,  and  she  told  yarns  on  him  and  had 
her  husband  put  him  into  prison;  then 
would  you  have  thought  the  Lord  was 
your  friend?  He  stayed  in  prison,  too, 
and  through  all  of  it  he  was  good  and 
kind,  and  said  his  prayers  and  remem- 
bered all  his  Sunday  School  lessons,  and 
the  Articles  of  Faith  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  knew  that  God  was 
alive  and  could  hear  him,  and  that 
nothing  could  happen  to  him  unless 
God  was  willing.  Two  men  in  the 
prison  had  true  dreams  but  they  did  not 
know  what  they  meant,  and  were  telling 
everybody  in  the  prison  about  them,  and 
Joseph  heard  them, and  God  told  him  what 
they  meant.  One  of  the  men  was  the 
king's  baker  and  the  other  the  butler,  and 
both  of  them  had  been  sent  to  prison  by 
the  king.  Joseph  told  the  baker  that 
the  king  would  hang  him,  and  the  butler 
that  he  would  be  taken  back  in  his  old 
place  to  work  and  that  he  hoped  when 
he  got  out  he  would  tell  the  king  he  was 
in  prison,  and  the  captain's  wife  had 
been  mistaken  about  what  she  said  and 
he  would  like  to  be  let  out  and  go  home 
to  his  father.  But  the  butler  never  said 
a  word  about  Joseph,  and  forgot  all 
about  him,  and  he  stayed  in  prison  two 
more  years.  Would  you  have  thought 
the  Lord  was  your  friend  then?" 

"How  did  he  get  out  at  last?"  Ted 
asked. 

"Pharaoh,  the  king,  had  two  dreams 
that  made  him  feel  awful  bad,  because 
he  knew  they  meant  something  and  he 
did  not  know  what,  and  none  of  his 
wise  men  could  tell  him.     Then  the  but- 


ler remembered  Joseph  and  told  the 
king  about  him,  and  how  truly  he  had 
told  the  meaning  of  the  dreams  in  the 
prison.  The  king  sent  for  Joseph  and 
asked  him  if  he  could  interpret  all 
dreams.  Then  Joseph  did  not  brag  a 
bit,  but  said:  'God  shall  give  Pharaoh 
an  answer  of  peace.'  So  the  king  told 
Joseph  that  he  dreamed  that  seven  big, 
fat  cows  came  up  out  of  the  river  and 
just  wallowed  in  grass  and  clover  and 
lucern  up  to  their  knees,  and  seven  thin 
cows  like  John  Jones'  cow,  sneaked  up 
on  them  and  ate  them  up,  instead  of 
eating  grass,  and  were  just  as  thin  as 
ever.  And  he  dreamed  again  that  there 
was  seven  big,  long  ears  of  corn  grow- 
ing in  a  field,  and  they  were  ripe  and 
just  as  nice  as  that  we  saw  at  the  fair, 
and  seven  thin,  Dlasted,  smutty  ears  ate 
up  the  seven  good  ones.  Joseph  told 
the  king  that  God  had  given  him  two 
dreams  that  meant  the  same  thing.  For 
seven  years  there  would  be  big  crops 
and  plenty  of  everything  that  grows,  a.id 
then  there  should  be  seven  years  when 
nothing  would  grow.  The  people  would 
eat  up  all  they  had  left  of  the  seven 
good  years  and  forget  they  had  had  any- 
thing to  eat.  And  he  told  the  king  if 
the  grain  was  not  taken  care  of  all  the 
people  would  die,  and  he  would  be  a  Pha- 
raoh with  no  one  to  rule  over,  and  that 
would  be  as  bad  as  a  general  without  an 
army.  The  king  believed  every  word 
that  Joseph  said;  and  when  Joseph  was 
made  ruler  over  all  Egypt,  next  to  the 
king,  then  I  guess  you  would  begin  to 
believe  that  God  was  his  friend." 

The  two  boys  nodded  their  heads. 

"Well,  just  think  what  a  poor  miser- 
able excuse  of  a  governor  he  would  have 
made  if  he  hadn't  come  into  the  country 
when  he  was  young,  and  learned  all 
about  the  people  and  their  ways!  Being 
ruler    of    Potiphar's    household    he     got 
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some  practice  bossing,  and  in  prison  he 
learned  law  and  lots  of  things  because 
he  believed  always  that  God  was  his 
friend,  and  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to 
do    right    and    learn    all    he  could. 

"I  tell  you  he  piled  up  lots  of  grain. 
He  piled  it  up  till  there  was  not  figures 
enough  in  their  'rithmetic  to  write  down 
the  bushels  and  then  he  quit  counting 
it. 

"The  famine  was  all  over  Egypt  and 
down  where  Joseph's  father  lived,  and 
they  did  not  have  any  one  to  tell  them 
to  lay  up  grain,  and  only  had  a  year's 
bread  on'hand,  and  so  the  second  year 
they  had  to  go  down  to  Egypt  to  buy 
corn.  They  had  to  go  right  to  the 
brother  they  had  sold  to  black  men  for 
twelve  dollars  and  a  half,  and  bow  down 
to  him  as  God  had  said  they  should  in 
the  dream  Joseph  had  when  he  was  a 
little  shaver.  He  knew  them  and  had 
to  speak  cross  to  keep  from  crying,  and 
he  could  not  take  their  money,  and  put 
it  back  in  their  sacks.  There  was  only 
ten  of  them  went  down,  and  Joseph's 
own  brother,  Benjamin,  stayed  with 
their  father.  Joseph  asked  them  all  sorts 
of  questions  to  see  if  they  would  tell  the 
truth,  and  made  an  excuse  to  keep 
Simeon,  and  told  them  to  bring  Benja- 
min when  they  came  again.  They  did 
bring  him,  and  Joseph  told  tliem  at  din- 
ner who  he  was  and  forgave  them,  and 
said  God  had  sent  him  there  to  keep 
them  all  from  starving.  I  guess  they  all 
thought  God  was  Joseph's  friend  then, 
when  everything  was  going  his  wav. 
Well,  he  brought  his  father  and  all  the 
family  down  to  live  in  that  country  and 
took  care  of  them  till  the  famine  was 
over. 

"Now,  you  see,  if  Joseph  had  drank  or 
smoked,  or  lied  or  stole,  or  been  lazy 
and  idle,  or  forgot  to  pray  to  God  and  be- 
lieve God  was  his  friend,  some  one  else 


would  have  had  to  do  the  grand  things 
he   did. 

"That's  the  kind  of  a  man  I'm  going 
to  be,  so  that  when  I'm  wanted  I'll  be 
ready,  whether  it's  to  go  on  a  mission 
or  something  else.  My  Sunday  School 
teacher  said  there  was  so  much  work  the 
Lord  wanted  done  in  these  last  days 
that  every  boy  who  would  do  right  would 
have  a  chance  to  do  as  great  a  work  as 
Joseph  did  in  Egypt.  We  don't  have 
to  be  sold  nor  leave  our  mothers  either, 
we  can  get  our  experience  right  here  at 
home." 

Then  the  children  chatted  of  Moses 
and  the  plagues  of  Egypt  till  the  clock 
struck  nine,  and  the  little  visitors  said 
good-night  and  went  home. 

The  fretting  baby  had  long  since  gone 
to  sleep  but  Mrs.  Andrews  was  deep  in 
answering  the  question  her  soul  was 
asking,  "Do  you  believe  that  God  is 
your  friend  ?" 

She  first  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  poor 
sort  of  faith  that  only  thrives  in  pros- 
perity and  sunshine.  She  and  her  hus- 
band were  in  the  strict  line  of  their  duty 
and  therefore  entitled  to  the  blessings 
promised  to  the  obedient  and  faithful;  she 
had  done  her  best  and  if  she  really  had 
faith  in  His  promises  and  believed  in 
Him  as  Joseph  of  Egypt  she  should  lay 
her  cares  at  His  feet,  and  believe  that 
all  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  have  was 
faith  and  God  would  provide. 

A  calmness  stole  over  her  weary  heart, 
and  peace  soothed  the  trembling  nerves. 
It  was  a  very  quiet  prayer  that  ascended 
to  God  at  the  parting  hour,  but  every 
word  was  freighted  with  renewed  faith. 
And  little  Frank,  when  he  kissed  his 
mother  good  night,  and  went  cheerily  to 
bed  determined  to  get  up  and  build  tlie 
fire  before  his  mother  was  awake,  did 
not  know  that  in  a  sense  he  had  already 
begun  such  a  work  in  his  father's  house 
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as     was     accomplished     by     Joseph     of 
Egypt. 

Ellen  Jake  man. 


THE  LITTLE  HISSIONARY. 


CHAPTER     XVII. 

The  days  and  weeks  drifted  by;  it  was 
the  rainy  season,  or  the  tropical  winter. 
The  grass  was  soaked,  and  pools  and 
tiny  lakes  marked  every  hollow  in  the 
ground.      Rain,  rain,  rain! 

Everything  in  the  house  was  damp. 
Clothes  upon  the  shelves  or  in  trunks 
absorbed  the  moisture,  and  unless  shaken 
out  and  aired  by  the  kitchen  stove  would 
mildew  and  decay  where  they  were. 
Shoes  not  worn  daily,  took  on  a  green 
mould  and  stiffened  with  the  dampness. 
Knives,  scissors,  needles  even  rusted  in 
their  paper  cases.  Nothing  was  secure 
from   the  rust,  mould  and  mildew. 

The  boys  ran  bare-foot;  it  was  a  neces- 
sity, if  they  ran  at  all;  for  a  walk  of  two 
yards  was  sufficient  to  wet  the  stoutest 
shoes,  and  there  was  but  one  pair  of  shoes 
apiece  in  the  Arg\'le  household.  Shoes 
could  not  dry  in  less  than  a  day  and  it 
was  a  choice  between  keeping  the 
children  closely  housed  or  letting  them 
go  bare-foot. 

The  lesser  evil  chosen,  and  Mary  and 
the  boys  paddled  around,  bare-legged 
and  barefooted;  yet  every  evening  the 
little  feet  were  scrubbed  in  cold  water, 
and  afterwards  rubbed  with  a  rough 
towel  till  the  skin  was  rosy  and  warm, 
before  the  evening  prayer  and  bed-time. 

It  was  a  busy,  busy  winter.  Much 
sewing  and  housework  to  do,  and  no 
help  but  the    children    for  Mama  Argyle. 

Yet  it  was  a  happj  winter,  for  the 
little  family  were  intensely  fond  of  each 
other,  and  happy  in  that    love,  although 


selfishly  so.  They  had  plenty  to  eat  and 
wear,  a  clean,  quiet  home,  mutual  love 
and  the  friendship  of  the  people  on  the 
mission.     What  more  could  they  desire? 

Mr.  Argyle  was  called  to  take  a  brief 
trip  around  the  island  of  Oahu.  Ten  days 
would  be  sufficient  time.  The  mill  wai 
closed  temporarily,  and  the  plantation 
had  settled  down  to  drowsy  content. 
The  natives  worked  in  the  growing  cane 
or  lounged  about  in  their  houses,  as  cir- 
cumstances or  disposition  dictated;  the 
"haoris"  cooked,  ate,  chatted  and  slept 
as  was  their  custom,  the  days  dragging 
by,  the  only  change  or  e.\citement  being 
an  occasional  swim  in  the  sea,  a  ride  up 
to  the  gulches,  or  best  and  most  delight- 
ful of  all,  the  arrival  of  the  semi-monthly 
mail  bringing  activity  and  variety  for  a 
few  hours  into  the  monotonous  days. 

The  mother  and  children  saw  the  de- 
parture of  Mr.  Argyle  with  cheerful  res- 
ignation, for  with  all  their  faults  they 
loved  the  Gospel  and  thought  themselves 
pretty  good  "Mormons."  It  was  part  of 
their  religion  to  see  a  man  go  out  to 
do  missionary  work  among  "Gentiles" 
or  to  attend  to  Priesthood  duties  at 
home;  but  that  there  was  any  Gospel 
work  for  mothers  or  children  to  do  with 
neighbors  and  acquaintances  had  never 
yet  dawned  upon  them. 

The  week  passed  slowly,  it  was  late 
February,  and  the  rain  drizzled  inter- 
mittently during  the  whole  of  the  week. 

Allan  and  Tommy  spent  many  happy 
hours  with  the  rude  little  boat  Papa  had 
fashioned  for  them,  sailing  it  on  all  the 
pools  made  by  the  rain. 

The  native  boy  milked  the  cows,  seven 
of  the  poor  things  not  giving  as  much 
nor  near  as  rich  milk  as  their  one  cow 
in  Utah;  so  Allan  did  not  need  to  get 
up  the  calves  nor  lasso  them,  as  he  did 
when  Papa  was  at  home.  Nor  did  the 
little  boys    need  to  bring    water,  for  the 
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same  native  boy  hauled  the  water  in  two 
buckets  with  a  yoke  across  his  shoulders, 
from  the  clear  spring  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  But  there  was  wood  for  Allan  to 
chop,  and  carry  in,  while  Tommy  had  to 
pick  up  the  kindlings. 

Allan  spent  many  happy  moments  with 
his  beloved  knife,  whittling  and  cutting 
in  true  Yankee  style. 

Mary's  ardor  for  sewing  had  consider- 
ably abated  since  Christmas  and  the 
completion  of  her  mother's  apron  and 
her  father's  night-shirt;  but  her  mother 
managed  to  keep  her  at  work  by  dmt  of 
some  stories  told  during  work  hours  and 
some  praise  justly  and  wisely  bestowed 
for  good  work  done. 

Now,  Mrs.  Argyle  had  set  herself  the 
sacrifice  of  doing  without  meat.  If  was 
always  practically  summer  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  the  Word  of  Wisdom 
said  meat  was  only  to  be  eaten  during 
times  of  winter  and  famine. 

The  second  Saturday  after  husband's 
departure,  the  usual  Saturday's  "killing" 
took  place  over  beyond  the  Mission 
House. 

Mrs  Hale  was  sitting  at  her  chamber 
window  when  she  heard  a  most  terrible 
and  really  blood-curdling  bawling  from 
some  creature  in  pain. 

She  sent  her  daughter  down  to  the 
fence  to  discover  the  cause,  and  the 
sight  that  met  her  gaze  was  never  for- 
gotten. 

The  young  "critter,"  which  had  been 
brought  from  the  mountains  to  be  butch- 
ered, had  been  very  ferocious  and  wild, 
and  the  butchering  was  too  hastily  done; 
so  that  life  was  actually  lingering  in  the 
animal,  as  they  began  the  skinning  of 
it,  and  it  was  bellowing  with  anger  and 
pain. 

With  her  customary  gentle  thoughtful- 
ness  Sister  Hale  said  little  about  the 
matter,    for    she    knew    that     "the    least 


said  the  soonest  mended,"  and,  too,  she 
was  sure  no  harm  nor  actual  cruelty  was 
meant,  'twas  only  carelessness. 

Moreover,  as  "luck"  (what  is  luck?) 
would  have  it,  that  very  day  Mama 
Argyle  had  been  over  temped  by  her 
own  craving  for  a  good  beef-steak  and 
the  coaxing  of  the  children  to  go  over 
after  the  butchering  and  get  some  meat. 
It  was  fried  nicely,  or  rather  seated, 
in  the  hot  pan,  turned  often  and  then 
put  on  a  hot  platter  with  butter  spread 
upon  it.  That  the  meat  was  especially 
red  and  bloody  when  she  got  it — that  it 
was  a  silly  yielding  to  her  animal  tastes 
— that  it  was  a  sort  of  a  coarse  and 
therefore  evil  impulse  to  which  she  had 
given  way — that  their  systems  were  un- 
accostumed  to  meat  and  therefore  diges- 
tion of  it  would  be  difficult,  all  this 
passed  through  her  mind  as  she  prepared 
the  steaming  dinner. 

But  with  that  curious  lapse  from  a 
well  kept  resolve,  or  the  rare  infringe- 
ment of  a  known  law  which  the  evil  one 
tempts  all  mortals  into,  or  which  the 
Lord  allows  us  to  experience,  the  mother 
went  stupidly  forward  with  her  prepara- 
tions for  an   "extra  good  dinner." 

Are  we  going  to  have  meat  for  dinner. 
Mama?"  Asked  Mary  wondt-ringly.  "Is 
Papa  coming  home?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of,"  rather  sharply 
answered  her  mother.  "Can't  we  have 
a  decent  dinner  by  ourselves,  for  once?" 
The  child  was  abashed  and  said  no 
more;  but  she  scarcely  tasted  the  meat. 
Nor  did  the  mother.  Her  own  con- 
science was  too  troublesome;  she  felt 
that  she  was  not  true  to  herself. 

But  the  two  little  boys  ate  ravenously 
of  the  meat.  And  the  mother  could  not 
deny  theni,  for  she  had  herself  placed 
the  dish  before  them. 

The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  mother  and  children  were  at  Sunday 
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School  and  meeting  as  was  their  usual 
custom.  , 

Going  home  Mrs.  Argyle  heard  the 
story  of  the  poor  butchered  animal 
which  was  skinned  partially  while  still 
alive.  And  heard,  too,  of  the  terrible 
dysentery  which  had  afflicted  many  of 
the  Elders  who  had  eaten  of  the  meat. 

In  the  afternoon  the  little  boys  begged 
to  go  up  on  the  hill  and  take  a  walk; 
and  as  it  was  sunny  and  bright,  per- 
mission was  granted- 

Towards  evening,  the  mother  sent 
Mary  after  the  little  ones.  But  Mary, 
too,  lingered. 

Going  to  the  door  to  call  them  the 
mother  saw  a  dirty  little  procession 
coming  towards  her. 

"Oh,  Mama,  don't  whip  us,"  called 
Mary  as  soon  as  they  saw  her.  "We 
couldn't  help  it. " 

They  were  covered  with  molasses 
stains.  All  their  clean,  white  clothes  were 
ruined  for  a  second  wearing. 

"Did  I  not  tell  you  I  would  whip  you 
if  you  got  into  the  horses'  molasses 
another  time?"  asked  the  mother  some- 
what angrily.  Then  she  saw  Allan,  her 
little  nervous,  sensitive  boy,  to  whom  a 
whip  was  a  terror  and  vifho  never  had 
received  a  whipping  from  his  mother's 
hands. 

"Allan,  you,  too?  Why  don't  you 
mind  me?  Now  I've  got  to  whip  you 
all,  and  it  will  hurt  me  worse  than  it 
will  you." 

Poor,  foolish  mother;  struggling  to  do 
her  duty  by  her  children,  and  so  full  of 
mistakes  in  the  doing  of  it!  Maybe  the 
boys  have  forgiven  her  for  that  rather 
feeble  whipping,  but  she  has  never 
quite  forgiven  herself! 

It  was  Allan's  little  grieving  mouth 
which  she  kissed  longest  and  last  that 
night,  and  she  did  all  she  could  to  soften 
with    her   love    the  blows  she  had  dealt. 


They  were  not  hard  or  harsh  blows 
either;  but  they  cut  the  mother's  hear 
with  never  healing  scars. 

The  next  morning  Allan  was  feverish 
and  ill;  the  little  fellow  was  nervous  and 
very  restless. 

"I'm  sick,  Mama,"  he  said  over  and 
over  again. 

The  mother  set  Mary  to  watch  him  in 
the  bedroom,  for  it  was  her  wash-day, 
and  she  had  her  set  day  from  which  she 
could  not  vary.  Every  day  the  wash- 
house  was  occupied  by  some  one  of  the 
sisters,  so  it  was  Monday  or  no  day 
with  Mrs.  Argyle. 

Late  in  the  evening  after  the  washing 
was  done,  and  the  house  scrubbed  and 
clean,  as  the  mother  sat  rubbing  Allan's 
feverish  hands  with  oil,  Mary  ran  in, 
exclaiming: 

"Here's  Papa!  here's  Papa!" 

And  thee  he  was,  at  the  door  and  off 
his  horse  in  a  moment. 

"  How  is  it  you  got  here  a  day  sooner?" 
asked  the  mother  after  the  loving  greet- 
ings were  over. 

"Got  through,  and  rushed  home." 
Then  as  he  came  inside,  "What's  the 
matter  with  Papa's  boy?" 

"I'm  sick.  Papa,"  said  the  plaintive 
little  voice.      "Take  me  up.    Papa." 

Papa  examined  the  throat,  and  felt 
his    pulse. 

"I  guess  there  is  nothing  serious, 
Jane.  It's  just  a  little  billious  spell,  I 
hope." 

"I'm  so  glad  you're  home,  Thomas. 
It's  so  hard  to  have  the  children  sick 
when  you  are  away  from  home." 

And  so  they  nursed  him  as  best  they 
could,  with  such  simple  skill  as  love, 
instinct,  and  tradition  granted  them. 
And  more,  they  often  prayed  over  him, 
and  called  in  the  Elders  to  help  them 
with  their  faith.  But  Allan  did  not  get 
better;  he  was  not  very  feverish,  but  he 
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■was  very  sick.  The  little  voice  grew 
huskier  and  huskier  every  hour.  There 
was  a  little  barking  cough,  which  was 
so  much  like  the  sound  of  the  barking 
of  Mama  Kapu's  little  dog  under  the 
hill  that  Mrs.  Argyle  could  scarcely  tell 
one  from  the  other  when  she  was  out  in 
the  kitchen. 

Papa  was  compelled  to  be  off  at  work; 
and  the  housework  must  go  on;  so  when 
obliged  to  be  in  the  other  room,  the 
mother  put  a  bell  on  the  bed  with  which 
Allan  could  summon  her  when  he  needed 
her. 

How  often  the  little  tinkle  sounded! 
And  the  mother  would  fly  to  the  door, 
asking, 

"What  is  it,  dear?" 

"I — I  forgot,"  the  little  fellow  would 
answer,   "1  only  wanted  ynu,  Mama." 

The  childish  appetite  was  poor.  All 
he  craved  was  fruit. 

On  Tuesday  the  mother  brought  in  a 
little  plate  covered  with  a  napkin. 

"  What  have  you  got  for  my  dinner?" 
asked  Allan,  sitting  up  in  bed. 

"What  do  you  think?"  asked  his 
mother  in  turn. 

As  the  plate  was  uncovered,  the  boy 
cried  out, 

"Peaches!  peaches.  Mama!" 

"Yes,  dear,  canned  peaches.  You 
know  that  the  foreman  bought  some  cans 
in  Honolulu  of  these  lovely  California 
peaches,  and  I  had  this  can  as  our 
share." 

The  child  smacked  his  lips  and  asked 
for  more. 

With  prudent  care,  the  mother  brought 
only  so  much  more  as  the  child  could 
eat. 

"Oh,  Mama,  that  was  sf  good.  Thank 
you.   Mama!" 

And  every  day  for  three  days,  the 
little  fellow  ate  and  relished  those  golden 
globes  of  fruit. 


"Aren't  there  an)-  more?"  asked  Allan 
on  the  fourth  day. 

"No,  dear,"  sadl\-  answered  the 
mother,  "I  have  tried  to  beg  or  buy 
some  more,  but  I  can't  get  them.  But, 
never  mind,  dear;  we  will  send  in  to 
Honolulu  by  Brother  Davis  and  get  you 
two  dozen  great  big  oranges." 

"Oh,  yes,  do!"  exclaimed  the  child. 
"Go  now.  Mama,  maybe  he's  gone." 

The  mother  hurried  away,  and  gave 
the  departing  missionary  money  to  buy 
the  best  oranges  to  be  found  in  Hono- 
lulu. 

Every  day  after,  the  child  would  ask 
to  be  lifted  up  and  held  in  his  mother's 
lap  where  he  could  look  out  the  window 
to  watch  the  road  around  the  promontory 
to  see  whether  Brother  Davis  was  com- 
ing with  the  oranges. 

"Is  that  Brother  Davis?"  he  would 
ask,  anxiously  whenever  a  horseman 
appeared  in  sight. 

Then  they  would  breathlessly  watch 
the  rider  till  he  came  nearer  and  nearer. 
No!  it  was  always.  No!  'Twas  never 
Brother  Davis,  for  some  inexplicable 
reason. 

Hoviespun. 

(TO   BE   CONTINUED.) 


"As  the  ascent  of  a  lofty  eminence  in- 
creases the,  range  of  vision,  enlarging 
the  horizon,  .so  true  education,  the  real 
development  of  the  mental  powers,  widens 
the  area  of  thought,  observation,  and 
investigation.  Victories  on  thi'  field 
of  scientific  resejrch  give  birth  to  \'ic- 
tories,  success  creates  success;  each 
new  truth  appropriated  each  new  view 
of  the  wonders  of  the  universe,  serves 
as  capital  with  which  to  extend  the 
scope  of  the  mental  vision,  rendering  it 
difficult  to  fix  the  limit  of  the  realm  of 
exploration. " 
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EDITORIAL    THOUQHTS. 


TIME    FOR    A    CRUSADE    AGAINST     PROFANITY. 

A  tendency  to  profanity  is  one  of  the 
besetting  ^^eaknesses  of  the  present 
generation.  What  is  referred  to  as  the 
"milder"  form  of  swearing  is  exceedingly 
prevalent;  while  the  grosser  sort,  where 
even  the  sacred  name  of  Deity  is  used 
flippantly  and  with  disrespect,  is  so 
frequent  as  to  be  positively  startling. 
A  person  cannot  pass  along  a  single 
block  of  our  larger  cities  without  having 
his  ears  shocked  a  dozen  or  a  score  of 
times  by  offenses  of  the  nature  referred 
to.  Even  in  smaller  towns  and  villages 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  in  any  little 
group  of  men  there  will  not  be  many 
minutes  of  conversation  without  an  oath 
being  uttered  by  way  of  punctuating  or 
adding  emphasis  to  the  speaker's  remark. 
The  offenders  seem  to  comprise  all  ages 
and  conditions — the  very  young  as  well 
as  the  mature,  the  educated  and  presum- 
ably refined  as  well  as  the  ignorant  and 
the  brutal,  ff  one  may  judge  from  what 
he  sees  and  hears,  he  must  conclude 
that  with  a  very  large  proportion  of 
mankind  the  impression  exists  that  ordi- 
nary language  is  a  failure  so  far  as 
giving  adequate  expression  to  one's 
sentiments,  and  that  the  use  of  an  oath 
now  and  then  must  be  resorted  to  in 
order  to  help  out  the  deficiency. 

This  is  a  most  silly  and  disgusting 
notion.  Let  any  one  ask  himself  calmly 
and  thoughtfully  the  question,  how  by 
any  possibility   an  outburst  of  profanity 


can  add  force  (to  say  nothing  of  ele- 
gance) to  an  assertion,  and  he  will  have 
to  admit  that  there  is  no  sense  in  the 
practice.  Every  intelligent  person  who 
has  by  any  means  fallen  into  the  habit 
of  swearing  is  not  slow  to  confess  his 
regret  and  shame  at  it.  When  thought- 
lessly or  in  anger  he  lets  slip  an  oath 
he  feels  humiliated  in  his  own  estimation 
and  necessarily  mortified  over  the  bad 
impression  he  knows  he  has  made  upon 
others.  This,  too,  apart  from  the  sin 
which  everybody  must  recognize  in  dis- 
obeying a  plain  command  of  the  Al- 
mighty, and  in  treating  with  contempt 
one  of    His  holy  laws. 

We  sometimes  think  enough  import- 
ance is  not  given  to  instruction  of  the 
young  on  this  subject.  Nothing  can  be 
more  timely  and  necessary,  in  view  of  the 
tendency  referred  to,  than  continual  and 
earnest  exhortation  on  this  grave  matter. 
Against  profanity  every  argument  of  com. 
mon  sense  and  intelligence  can  be  used. 
In  its  favor  there  is  not  a  single  one. 
Besides,  as  has  been  stated,  the  Lord 
has  Himself  deemed  the  subject  of  such 
moment  as  to  give  a  direct  command 
about  it,  and  this  of  itself  would  settls 
all  controversy  even  if  there  were  room 
for  any.  Will  not  all  Sunday  School 
workers  make  this  a  matter  of  special 
attention,  and  inaugurate  a  vigorous 
crusade  against  it? 


MUSIC  AS   AN   AID  TO   RELIGION. 

The  importance  of  music  as  an  aid  to 
religion  has  never  been  overlooked  by 
the  Latter-day  Saints.  Our  services  are 
noted  for  the  amount  and  excellence  of 
the  singing  with  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated. The  result  of  this  attention  to 
the  "divine  art"  is  that  we  have  become 
a  distinctly  musical  community.  Our 
choirs    are    famous    for    their    skill    and 
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melody,  and  our  people  generally, 
whether  old  or  young,  are  conspicuous 
for  the  large  percentage  who  have  a 
knowledge  of  music.  Except  among  the 
very  poor,  there  is  scarcely  a  family 
that  is  without  some  kind  of  a  musical 
instrument;  while  nearly  everybody  is 
able  to  sing. 

Of  recent  years  greater  attention  is 
being  paid  to  this  matter  of  music  than 
ever  before,  and  the  results  are  most 
gratifying.  Particularly  is  this  the  case 
in  our  associations  and  Sunday  Schools. 
Musical  exercises  form  a  prominent 
feature  of  all  the  meetings,  and  the  ten- 
dency is  growing  to  cultivate  and  furnish 
opportunity  for  all  to  exercise  their  gifts, 
rather  than  to  confine  the  exercises  to  a 
select  few.  Congregational  singing  is 
becoming  even  more  popular,  and 
among  the  most  successful  missionaries 
are  those  who  being  good  singers  them- 
selves, are  able  quickly  to  get  their 
audiences  into  time  and  tune  with 
them  and  teach  them  to  join  in  the 
songs  of  Zion.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  now  to  hear  some  of  our  hymns 
chanted  zealously  at  open-air  meetings 
by  a  random  congregation  who  good- 
naturedly  join  in  to  help  out  the  preacher. 
The  great  revival  work  done  by  Mr. 
Moody  in  his  best  days  would  have  been 
shorn  of  half  its  results  had  it  not  been 
for  the  sweet  singing  and  the  magnetic 
instruction  of  Mr.  Sankey;  and  the  Sal- 
vation Army  undoubtedly  owes  more  of 
its  success  to  its  singing  than  to  any 
other  one  cause. 

So  potent  is  music  in  the  cause  of 
religion  that  a  strong  efiort  is  being 
made  in  some  of  the  world's  large  cities 
to  institute  a  general  system  of  what 
they  call  "song  services  "  The  character 
of  these  meetings  is  expressed  in  their 
name.  There  is  to  be  no  preaching, 
and  no  praying  except    perhaps    a    brief 


benediction.  The  music  is  to  be  of 
pure  quality,  the  kind  which  elevates 
the  soul,  softens  the  heart,  and  lifts  the 
mind  above  the  mean  and  sordid  things 
of  earth.  It  is  found  that  many  converts 
have  been  won  from  evil  ways  by  listen- 
ing to  services  of  this  kind;  and  the 
movement  to  furnish  such  entertainment 
for  the  masses,  without  pretending  to 
want  to  preach  to  them,  promises  to 
become  quite  general.  It  is  a  good 
plan  and  will  unquestionably  be  pro- 
ductive of  excellent  results. 


THE  DEFENSE  OF  THE  BRIDGE. 


"Look  out  the  window  here,"  said  the 
surveyor,  as  the  train  rattled  across  a 
short  trestle  on  its  way  trom  Excelsior 
down  to  San  Rafael.  "Do  you  see  that 
wagon-bridge  spanning  the  washout  up 
there?  Well,  that  is  the  bridge  my  friend 
Bunglewits  kept  in  the  brave  days  of 
old.  ' 

"Your  friend  who?" 

"Well,  Bunglewits  was  the  name  he 
went  by.  What  his  real  name  was  I 
don't  know.  He  was  a  South-German, 
I  think,  although  he  may  have  been  a 
Pole  or  a  Hungarian.  At  any  rate,  he 
had  an  unpronounceable  name,  some- 
thing like  Bunglewits,  and  as  he  seemed 
to  be  a  very  stupid,  slow  sort  of  fellow, 
Bunglewits  he  was  called.  He  was  not 
so  dull,  though,  but  that  he  recognized 
the  ridicule  on  the  nickname,  and  so,  in 
order  that  his  American  neighbors  might 
have  no  excuse  for  miscalling  him,  he 
assumed  the  simple  name  of  Smith.  But 
he  couldn't  get  anybody  to  call  him 
Smith  until  his  exploit  of  holding  the 
bridge  up  there  relieved  him  from  the 
nickname.  1  can  tell  you  the  story  be- 
fore we  get  down  to  San   Rafael." 

And  this  is  the  story  he  told: 
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Twenty-one  years  ago  the  silver-mining 
industry  in  Colorado  was  booming  from 
the  discoveries  at  Leadville.  New  camps 
started  up  everywhere,  one  of  them  be- 
ing Excelsior,  the  town  we  have  just 
left.  Among  the  people  who  came  flock- 
ing in  was  Bunglewits,  then  an  apple- 
faced  boy  of  seventeen,  square,  solid 
and  very  strong.  He  was  an  expert  ax- 
man,  and  earned  a  good  living  by  cut- 
ting timbers  for  the  different  mines. 

Bunglewits  spoke  English  well  enough, 
but  he  was  a  reticent  sort  of  fellow; 
which  is  not  surprising,  for  none  of  the 
inhabitants,  with  a  single  exception,  ever 
spoke  to  him  without  trying  to  "take  a 
rise"  out  of  the  low-thinking  German. 
It  was  much  to  the  credit  of  Bunglewits 
that  he  did  not  actively  resent  this  per- 
petual badgering,  for  he  was  surprisingly 
strong,  and  there  were  few  men  in  the 
camp  whom  he  could  not  have  thrashed 
had  he  been  so  minded. 

The  one  person  who  treated  him  well 
was  Mrs.  Benson,  a  quiet  little  bodj, 
and  timid,  too,  except  when  she  thought 
there  was  an  injustice  to  be  righted.  She 
was  the  wife  of  Martin  Benson,  a  pros- 
pector, well  known  in  the  place.  By  way 
of  showing  her  disapproval  of  the  gen- 
eral maltreatment  of  the  sober,  hard- 
working young  German,  she  always  ad- 
dressed him  by  the  name  he  had  adopted 
— Mr.  Smith;  or,  later  on,  when  she 
came  to  know  him  better,  Henry.  She 
opposed  the  whole  town  by  refusing  to 
understand  when  any  one  spoke  to  her 
of  Bunglewits.  It  was  a  small  thing; 
but  as  matters  turned  out,  she  had  good 
reason  to  believe  that  her  quiet  cham- 
pionship touched  the  heart  of  the  stolid 
German  boy. 

The  winter  of  1877  was  extremely  se- 
vere in  all  this  part  of  the  mountains. 
After  the  first  heavy  snow  fell  in  Octo- 
ber, the  ground  was  never  clear,  for  one 


storm  followed  another  until,  about  New 
Year's,  there  were  three  feet  of  snow  on 
the  level. 

One  consequence  of  the  hard  weather 
was  that  the  timber-wolves  became  very 
bold.  The  few  people  on  the  outskirts 
of  town  who  kept  a  cow  were  careful  to 
shut  her  up  at  night,  and  very  often  in 
the  morning  the  tracks  of  wolves  might 
be  seen  in  the  snow,  where  the  hungry 
brutes  had  walked  round  and  round  the 
shed  in  the  hope  of  finding  an  opening. 

Two  or  three  times  during  the  winter 
they  ventured  to  come  right  into  town, 
when  their  visit  would  be  proclaimed 
by  the  yelping  of  some  captured  stray 
dog.  Children  were  kept  indoors  after 
sunset,  and  even  the  men  disliked  going 
about  alone  when  the  darkness  settled 
down,  for  the  town  was  unlighted  then, 
and  the  black  woods  whence  the  maraud- 
ers came  fringed  the  little  place  closely 
on   every  side. 

Mrs.  Benson's  husband.  Martin,  the 
prospector,  you  remember,  went  off  in 
December  down  to  San  Rafael  to  look 
for  employment,  for  he  couldn't  go  pros- 
pecting in  three  feet  of  snow.  Presently 
Mrs.  Benson  had  a  letter  from  him  tell- 
ing her  to  pack  up  and  come  down  to 
San  Rafael  with  the  two  children  on  the 
following  Saturday.  She  therefore  got 
ready,  and  engaged  passage  in  the  mail 
sleigh,  which  was  a  wagon-bed  set  on 
runners.  The  distance  is  thirty  mile; 
the  driver  used  to  make  the  trip  dowu 
one  day  and  back  the  next. 

But  the  usual  driver  could  not  go 
with  Mrs.  Benson  and  her  two  children, 
for  he  came  in  on  Friday  night  very  late 
with  both  his  hands  frozen.  So  it  was 
necessary  to  find  a  man  to  take  his 
place. 

Bunglewits    heard    of    this,  and    being 

out  of  work  just  then,  he  applied  for  the 

i  position,  and  as  he   knew  the  road    well 
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from  driviug  pverit,  he  was  taken  on 
trial.  When  the  cumbrous-looking  sleigh 
pulled  up  at  Mrs.  Benson's  door  next 
morning  she  was  surprised  and  pleased 
to  find  in  the  new  driver  her  young 
friend,  Henry  Smith. 

Bunglewits  brought  out  her  one  big 
trunk  handling  it  with  as  much  ease  as 
if  it  had  been  empty;  next  he  put  his 
passengers  in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon- 
bed  so  that  the  high  sides  would  protect 
them  from  the  wind,  then  he  drove  down 
to  the  post-office  and  took  in  the  mail 
sacks.  Giving  no  attention  to  the  jeers 
and  chaffing  of  the  loafers  about  the 
post-office  door,  he  cracked  his  whip  and 
away  they  went,  squeaking  over  the 
frosty  snow. 

They  made  the  first  fifteen  miles  to 
the  relay  stable  in  due  time  and  soon 
afterward  they  were  clear  of  the  woods 
and  out  upon  the  rolling  plain  which  ex- 
tends all  the  way  down  to  San  Rafael. 
The  horses  were  on  a  brisk  trot  when 
Mrs.  Benson  saw  her  driver  suddenly  sit 
up  straight  and  turn  to  look  back. 

"What  is  it,  Henry?"  she  asked. 

"I  thought  I  heard  wolves,  ma'am," 
was  the  quiet  reply. 

The  next  moment  Mrs.  Benson  saw 
him  stoop  quickly  and  take  up  the  whip. 
"  Is  it?"  cried  she. 

"Yes,  ma'am.      Get  up,  horses!" 

Freeing  herself  from  her  wraps  and 
steadying  herself  by  holding  to  the 
driver's  seat,  the  little  woman  stood  up 
to  look  back.  Half-way  between  one  of 
the  distant  pine-clad  slopes  and  the  road 
Mrs.  Benson  saw  a  dark  patch  moving 
toward  them  over  the  snow,  and  then  the 
familiar  howl  of  the  timber-wolf  came 
faintly  to  her  lars. 

But  this  was  not  all,  for,  like  an  echo, 
came  an  answering  howl.  Looking  in 
this  new  direction  they  saw  a  second 
dark  patch  off  to  the  right  and  consider_ 


ably  in  advance  of  them,  coming  swiftly 
toward  the  road. 

Henry  lashed  the  horses  into  a  gallop. 
Then  he  asked  Mrs.  Benson  to  kneel 
down  and  hold  the  reins  for  a  minute. 
Then  he  unshipped  the  seat  and  threw 
it  out.  Next  he  gathered  up  the  mail 
sacks  and  sent  them  after  the  seat. 
Finally  he  lifted  the  heavy  trunk  and 
pitched  it  over  the  tail-board.  As  the 
load  lessened   the  horses  galloped  faster. 

When  near  the  point  at  which  the 
course  of  the  wolves  would  cut  the  road 
Henry  saw  that  his  team  would  get  by 
safely,  unless  the  foremost  wolf,  which 
was  a  good  deal  ahead  of  the  pack, 
should  reach  the  spot  first.  The  horses 
seemed  to  understand;  they  put  forth 
all  their  speed  and  by  the  barest  margin 
they  passed  the  point  before  the  enemy 
got  there.  But  the  wolf  was  in  time  to 
spring  open-mouthed  at  Henry  right 
over  the  whiffetree  and  the  front  of  the 
sleigh. 

It  would  have  gone  hard  with  Bungle- 
wits  and  with  his  passengers  but  for  his 
strength  of  arm.  With  his  gloved  fist 
he  struck  the  flying  wolf  a  tremendous 
blow,  knocking  it  backward  over  the 
sleigh-front  and  into  the  road,  so  that 
the  runners  caught  it,  bumped  over  it, 
and  seemed  to  break  some  of  its  bones. 
Up  it  scrambled,  yelling  and  limping. 
The  next  minute  the  pack  was  down  in 
the  road,  tearing  their  hurt  leader  to 
pieces. 

This  gave  the  sleigh  a  good  start;  it 
also  gave  thr  other  wolf-pack  time  to 
come  up  with  the  foremost.  Henry, 
looking  back,  saw  that  they  had  joined 
forces  and  were  all  coming  on  again, 
strung  out  in  two  long  files  in  the  ruts 
of   the   road. 

Knowing  that  his  horses  must  soon  be 
exhausted  by  the  great  pace,  Bunglewits 
checked    theni    a    little,  and  then    for    a 
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long  time  stood  watching  over  his  shoul- 
der the  tireless,  relentless  gallop  of  the 
wolves.  They  gained  decidedly  on  a 
long  upward  slope,  but  in  the  downward 
race  on  the  other  side  the  horses  gained 
as  much  in  their  turn.  At  the  next  hill 
however  the  team  plainly  showed  dis- 
tress, came  down  to  a  trot,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  the  near  approach  of  the 
pack  sent  them  flying  again   in  terror. 

The  town  was  still  hve  miles  away, 
and  escape  from  the  wolves  seemed  im- 
possible. The  horses  might  hold  their 
own  on  the  slope  they  were  then  de- 
scending, which  continued  to  the  bridge 
over  the  washout,  but  after  that  there 
would  be  a  rather  steep  hill  of  a  mile  or 
more  to  climb.  Banglewits,  quietly 
reckoning  up  the  chances,  decided  that 
the  wolves  would  catch  him  on  the  hill. 
He  therefore  looked  down  at  Mrs.  Ben- 
son, who  was  crouching  in  the  bottom 
of  the  wagon-bed,  holding  her  two  terri- 
fied children  in  her  arms,  and  said,  with 
a  matter-of-course  air: 

"If  you  please  ma'am,  we'll  stop  at 
the  bridge,  and  I'll  stand  'em  ofl. " 

"Can  you  do  it,  Henry?  ' 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"Sure?" 

Henry  paused  for  an  instant  to  think, 
and  then  replied,  "Yes,  ma'am,  I'm 
sure. " 

"Very  well,  Henry.  If  you  tell  me 
you're  sure,  I  believe  you  are  sure.  Just 
let  me  know  what  I'm  to  do,  and  I'll  do 
it." 

"It  is  good,"   said  the  young  German. 

Once  more  he  plied  the  whip,  and 
with  such  good  effect  that  the  wolves 
were  two  hundred  yards  behind  when 
he  pulled  up  the  panting  trembling 
horses  on  the  bridge. 

"Get  out,  '  he  cried.  Suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  he  sprang  out  him- 
self,  unhooked    the    horses,    and    with    a 


smack  sent  them  on  by  themselves. 
Next  he  tilted  the  sleigh  on  edge,  and 
swung  it  round  so  that  it  stood  length- 
wise across  the  narrow  bridge,  which  it 
completely  blocked.  Glancing  up  the 
hill  he  saw  that  the  wolves  had  halted 
in    some    doubt   and    spread    out  widely 

The  energy  and  clatter  and  formidable 
look  of  his  movements  in  throwing  the 
sleigh  about  had  daunted  them  for  a 
moment. 

Seeing  that  he  stiJl  had  time  to  spare, 
he  spread  the  blankets  on  the  bridge 
and  called  to  Mrs.  Benson  to  lie  down 
upon  them.  She  did  so  at  once,  hug- 
ging the  children  close  to  her.  Henry 
then  pulled  down  the  wagon-box  over 
them,  shutting  them  in  completely. 
They  were  as  safe  in  there  as  in  a 
house.  Grasping  the  axe,  which  always 
made  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  stage, 
Henry  awaited  the  coming  of  the  enemy. 
He  stood  behind  the  wagon-box — no 
mean  barrier,  for  it  stood  over  three  feet 
high,  including  the  runners,  and  was  an 
exceedingly  awkward  obstacle  for  hurry- 
ing wolves  to  scramble  over. 

Seeing  only  one  figure,  and  that  at 
rest,  the  wolves  came  on  again,  but  on 
nearins  the  bridge,  .they  stopped  short 
on  the  edge  of  the  washout,  as  if  sus- 
pecting the  strange  thing  before  them 
was  a  trap.  For  several  minutes  they 
stood  there,  nineteen  of  them,  with  their 
long,  red  tongues  lolling  out,  and  then 
with  one  accord  all  turned  and  ran  off 
along  the  top  of  the  bank.  Presently 
they  disappeared;  but  in  another  mo- 
ment Henry  saw  them  loping  away,  one 
behind  the  other,  down  in  the  bottom 
of  the  washout.  He  presumed  they 
knew  of  some  way  to  get  up  the  oppo- 
site bank,  and  were  intending  to  come 
back  and  actack  him  from  behind.  At 
this  wolfish  plan  Bunglewits  chuckled, 
for  he  was  bright  enough   to  see  that  he 
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could  put  the  wagon-box  between  him 
and  the  wolves  again  by  simply  crossing 
over  it;  but  he  chuckled  more  at  think- 
ing how  the  wolves  were  giving  him 
time  to  make  a  better  defense. 

The  washout  was  about  twenty  feet 
wide,  with  perpendicular  sides  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  except  for  an  occasional 
break.  The  bridge  was  formed  by  two 
big  tree-trunks  lying  from  bank  to  bank 
as  stringers,  across  which  were  set  stout 
floor-timbers,  tightly  jammed  down,  but 
not  spiked  to  the  stringers,  for  in  those 
days  freightage  was  high,  and  heavy 
things  like  spikes  were  not  used  lavishly. 

Bunglewits  had  helped  to  build  the 
bridge.  No  sooner,  therefore,  did  he 
divine  the  intention  of  the  wolves  to 
come  behind  him  than  he  dropped  his 
ax,  sprang  to  the  far  end  of  the  bridge, 
and  with  one  jerk  wrenched  up  one  of 
the  crosspieces  and  sent  it  whirling  into 
the  washout.  The  first  one  being  out, 
the  rest  came  easily,  and  for  a  minute 
or  two  the  air  seemed  to  be  full  of  flying 
timbers. 

So  hard,  so  fast,  and  so  intelligently 
did  the  misnamed  Bunglewits  work, 
that  when  the  eager  pack  rushed  to  the 
end  of  the  bridge,  expecting  in  another 
moment  to  make  an  end  of  him,  they  found 
before  them  a  yawning  gap  ten  feet 
wide,  and  on  the  other  side  the  stout 
young  German  with  his  ax,  defying 
them  to  "come  on." 

One  of  them,  bolder  than  the  rest, 
did  "come  on,"  but  he  was  met  in  mid- 
air by  such  a  brushing  blow  from  the  ax 
that  he  went  tumbling  end  over  end  to 
the  bottom  of  the  washout.  At  this  a 
second  wolf,  which  had  crept  part  way 
across  one  of  the  stringers,  thought 
better  of  it, and  backed  carefully  off  again. 

Then  they  all  "bunched"  on  the  edge 
of  the  washout,  howling  in  impotent 
rage   at    Bunglewits,    those    nearest    him 


pushing  backward  and  those  behind 
leaping  and  struggling  to  get  to  the 
front.  If  Henry  had  ever  read  the  story 
of  Horatius,  he  must  have  thought  their 
behavior  to  be  strangely  like  that  of 
"the  ranks  of  Tuscany,"  more  than  two 
thousand  years  before. 

This  had  been  going  on  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  more,  when  the  whole 
band  suddenly  dispersed  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  in  a  twinkling  there  was  not  a 
wolf  to  be  seen.  Their  sharp  ears  had 
detected  something  to  alarm  them.  In 
another  minute  Henry  saw,  coming 
down  the  hill  toward  him,  a  sleigh 
drawn  by  two  horses,  which  were  being 
urged  to  their  best  pace  by  four  shout- 
ing men. 

Henry  held  up  his  arms  as  a  warning 
to  them  to  stop,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw 
that  they  were  slackening  speed  he 
threw  down  the  ax  and  turned  his  sleigh 
over,  and  up  rose  Mrs.  Benson  and  her 
children,  none  the  worse  for  their  tem- 
porary imprisonment. 

Then  the  four  men,  led  by  "long" 
Hank  Marks  the  keeper  of  the  stage 
stable,  came  balancing  themselves  across 
the  stringers.  They  had  no  idea  that  it 
was  not  the  regular  stage-driver  who 
stood  with  his  back  toward  them;  when, 
therefore,  Henry  turned  and  faced  them, 
they  all,  with  one  accord,  exclaimed: 

"Why,   it's   Bunglewits!" 

"No!"  cried  Mrs.  Benson,  stepping 
forward  and  taking  Henry  by  the  hand. 
"It  is  not  Bunglewits.  It  is  our  very 
dear  friend,  Henry  Smith." 

The  men  stood  a  little  abashed,  see- 
ing the  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  they  were 
decent  fellows,  and  seeing  the  justice  of 
her  protest,  they  heartily  approved  the 
tall  stable-keeper  when,  pulling  off  his 
cap  in  a  deferential  manner,  he  said: 

"If  you  say  so,  ma'am,  it's  so.  It's 
Henry  Smith  from  now  on." 
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The  name  of  Bunglewits  had  died 
with  the  wolf  that  lay  in  the  bottom  of 
the  washout. 

Youths'    Companion. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  SAINTS    EXTENDING. 

One  of  the  great  consolations  the 
Latter-day  Saints  have  had  in  the  midst 
of  all  their  persecutions  and  trials  is  the 
sure  promise  of  the  Lord  that  nothing 
should  prevail  against  the  work  which 
the  Lord  has  founded.  In  the  darkest 
hours,  when  the  whole  heavens  have  been 
overcast  with  gloom  and  there  has 
scarcely  been  a  ray  of  light  to  cheer  or 
to  enliven,  this  promise  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  has  been  a  great  comfort  to  His 
people.  The  experience  of  seventy  years 
has  had  the  effect  to  create  unshaken 
confidence  in  the  future  of  what  is  called 
"  Mormonism. "  However  much  it  may 
be  opposed,  however  wide-spread  the 
hatred  against  it,  the  faithful  Saints  have 
felt  sure  that  the  work  of  the  Lord 
would  emerge  from  all  difficulties  with 
increased  power  and  strength.  There 
have  been  many  times  when  friends  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints  have  thought  that 
the  days  of  the  Church  were  numbered, 
and  that  there  was  no  possible  way  of 
escape  from  the  ruin  that  was  planned 
for  our  destruction  as  an  organized  peo- 
ple. Many  persons  weak  in  the  faith 
have  left  the  Church  at  different  times 
because  the  prospects,  to  their  view, 
were  so  dark  and  discouraging.  They 
shared  in  the  views  of  our  enemies. 
When  the  Church  was  driven  from  Illi- 
nois quite  a  number  of  the  members  of 
the  Church  had  not  faith  enough  to  ac- 
company the  camp  of  Israel  to  the  West. 
They   feared  that  the    wilderness    would 


swallow  the  people  up.  The  hardships 
and  privations  which  they  were  likely  to 
encounter  in  going  into  an  unknown 
widerness  had  too  many  terrors  for  them, 
and  they  did  not  have  faith  enough  to 
face  them.  It  looked  to  many  at  that  time 
as  though  the  end  had  been  reached,  that 
the  Latter-day  Saints  as  an  organized 
community  would  fall  to  pieces  and  the 
system  perish.  Many  times  since  the 
prospects  have  been  very  dark  for  the 
continued  existence  of  the  people  in 
their  religious  capacity. 

But  as  the  years  have  rolled  by  the 
Church  has  grown  stronger  and  become 
more  influential.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  the  Latter-day  Saints  had  as 
much  influence  as  they  now  have.  We 
have  settlements  in  Canada,  under  Brit- 
ish rule;  we  have  settlements  in  Mexico, 
under  Mexican  rule;  and  we  are  not 
confined  to  our  own  nation — the  United 
States.  The  cords  of  Zion  are  being 
lengthened  and  her  stakes  are  being 
strengthened.  We  are  becoming  better 
known  than  we  have  been;  our  charac- 
ter is  better  understood.  Our  own  Re- 
public liJis  been  filled  with  misrepresen- 
tations concerning  us.  Our  enemies,  in 
order  to  justify  their  wicked  acts  toward 
us,  have  blackened  our  character.  There 
are  thousands  of  people  in  the  United 
States  who  trust  to  newspapers  for  in- 
formation concerning  us,  who  believe  us 
to  be  a  very  bad  people.  But  those  who 
know  us  are  aware  of  the  falsity  of  these 
statements. 

In  Canada  we  appear  to  be  better  un- 
derstood. They  view  our  labors  in  con- 
quering the  wilderness,  as  we  have  done 
in  Utah,  as  very  admirable.  They  re- 
spect us  because  they  see  that  we  pos- 
sess qualities  which  they  consider  excel- 
lent. 

In  Mexico  the  contrast  between  our 
labors  and    those   of  other    people   is  so 
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great  that  we  are  thought  to  be  very  su- 
perior. They  like  us  on  this  account, 
and  also  because  we  are  not  like  many 
with  whom  they  have  been  brought  in 
contact — many  who  try  to  take  advantage 
of  them  and  to  encroach  upon  them  and 
their  rights. 

It  is  this  quality  that  has  made  the 
Indians  so  friendly  towards  us.  We 
have  not  treated  them  as  the  ordinary 
white  man  does,  and  have  not  taken  ad- 
vantage of  them. 


FOLLY   OF    FIGHTING    AGAINST   ZION. 

At  the  present  time  the  adversary  is 
striving  to  arouse  all  the  elements  of 
hatred  against  the  Latter-day  Saints. 
They  are  angry  at  our  prosperity.  They 
wish  to  check  our  success.  The  great 
efforts  which  are  being  made  by  the 
Latter-day  Saints  to  convert  the  world 
excite  animosity.  Our  enemies  think 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  stop 
the  people  in  their  labors.  ihe  great 
weapon  they  have  to  use  has  always 
been  manufactured  lies.  They  are  using 
this  weapon  with  the  greatest  freedom 
at  the  present  time. 

Will  they  succeed? 

Have  they  ever  succeed  in  thwarting 
this  work  or  arresting  its  progress? 

They  have  brought  trouble  upon  the 
people;  they  have  brought  death  to  many 
faithful  Saints;  they  have  shortened  the 
lives  of  others;  they  have  inilicted  severe 
sufferings  upon  our  entire  community, 
but  the  work  of  God  has  rolled  forward. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  other  side. 
What  man  or  community  has  prospered 
that  has  fought    the  work    of  the    Lord? 

It  would  be  most  interesting  to  read  a 
list  ot  those  who  have  fought  against 
Zion  since  we  came  to  these  valleys,  and 
to  read  the  fate  that  has  befallen  them. 
I  cannot  recall  a  single  instance  of  a 
man    prospering   who  has   undertaken  to 


fight  against  the  Latter-day  Saints. 
Name  after  name  might  be  cited  to  illus- 
trate the  folly  of  fighting  against  Zion. 
It  would  be  profitable  reading  to  have  a 
list  of  this  kind  drawn  up  and  published, 
commencing  with  the  first  and  ending 
with  the  last  (I  mean  those  who  have 
passed  away  from  this  life).  The  men 
who  are  active  today,  their  fate  need 
not  be  mentioned,  they  will  go  as  others 
have  gone.  But  if  we  were  to  confine 
ourselves  to  those  who  have  died,  and 
look  at  their  fate,  the  lesson  would  be  a 
most  interesting  and  instructive  one. 
Those  who  have  kept  themselves  in- 
formed of  the  history  of  affairs  since  the 
Territory  of  Utah  was  organized,  will 
readily  recall  the  names  of  these  active 
enemies;  and  though  they  may  not  know 
in  every  instance  the  fate  ihat  has  be- 
fallen them,  yet  they  know  they  have 
sunk  into  oblivion  and  their  names  are 
only  remembere  as  having  been  the  op- 
ponents of  the   "Mormon"  people. 

The  Editor. 


LESSONS  FROM  THE  LIVES  OF  OUR 
LEADERS: 

Or  Examples  of  Practical  Religion. 


II. 

In  His  memorable  sermon  on  the  mount, 
the  Savior  taught,  among  other  things, 
this  most  remarkable  doctrine:  "Love 
your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you, 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray 
for  them  which  despitefully  use  you,  and 
persecute  you. " 

The  Latter-day  Saints  as  a  people  and 
their  leaders  as  individuals  have,  during 
their  career,  shown  many  evidences  of 
their  love  for  their  enemies  and  for  those 
who  oppose  them.  One  little  circum- 
stance   that    transpired    at    the    time    of 
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what  is  known  as  the  Echo  Canyon  War 
will  serve  as  an  example  of  loving  one's 
enemies.  It  will  also  illustrate  the  mag- 
nanimous character  of  the  man  who  was 
our  Church  leader  at  that  time. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  have  read 
the  history  of  the  earl}'  settlement  of 
Utah  by  the  Latter-day  Saints  will  re- 
member that  in  1857  the  United  States 
government  sent  an  army  to  Utah  to  put 
down  a  supposed  rebellion.  During  the 
early  part  of  that  year  a  discontented 
judge  sent  here  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment abandoned  his  office,  left  the  Terri- 
tory, and  circulated  the  most  absurd 
falsehoods  regarding  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  '  Utah,  stating  among  other 
things  that  the  Mormons  were  in  open 
rebellion  against  the  government.  The 
result  was  President  Buchanan,  then  the 
nation's  chief  executive,  without  stop- 
ping to  investigate  the  charges  made  by 
this  renegade  judge,  dispatched  an  army 
to  Utah.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recount 
in  detail  the  occurrences  of  that  exciting 
period  when  the  army  was  approaching 
the  homes  of  the  Saints.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  soldiers  reached  the  boarders 
of  the  Territory  in  the  latter  months  of 
that  same  year--1857.  On  account  of 
the  approach  of  winter  it  was  found  im- 
practicable for  them  to  reach  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley  during  that  inclement  sea- 
son, so  they  were  compelled  to  wait  until 
the  following  spring. 

In  the  meantime  the  people  of  Utah 
under  direction  of  their  inspired  leaders, 
were  doing  what  they  could  to  protect 
themselves.  Men  were  sent  out  to  stop 
the  approach  of  the  army,  but  not  to  kill 
anyone. 

While  the  army  was  coming  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  destroying  the  people, 
and  particularly  their  leading  men,  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young  especially  or-^ered 
those    under    his    direction    to    shed    no 


blood  if  it  could  possibly  be  avoided. 
His  only  purpose  was  to  keep  the  troops 
back  until  the  condition  of  affairs  could 
be  investigated,  being  satisfied  that  if 
the  truth  were  known  the  government 
officials  would  be  able  to  discover  ttieir 
error,  and  matters  could  be  adjusted 
without  further  hostilities. 

When  it  was  learned  that  the  army, 
under  General  A.  S.  Johnson  was  to 
winter  at  Camp  Scott,  on  Black's  Fork, 
Wyoming,  the  men  sent  to  intercept  their 
further  approach  ceased  to  interfere  with 
or  molest  them;  and  soldiers  of  the  fed- 
eral army  captured  by  the  Utah  militia 
were  released.  Then  it  was  the  incident 
occurred  in  which,  as  above  mentioned, 
an  exhibition  of  love  for  an  enemy  was 
shown. 

The  soldiers  at  Camp  Scott  endured 
considerable  suffering  and  privation  while 
encamped  there.  The  Utah  Militia 
learned  that  they  were  without  salt,  and 
consequently  were  suffering  on  that  ac- 
count. When  this  was  made  known  to 
President  Young  he  sent  a  load  of  salt 
into  their  camp  with  his  compliments. 
This  was  an  act  of  generosity  that  no 
doubt  greatly  astonished  the  enemy.  It 
was  something  they  certainl)'  could  not 
have  expected.  It  was  a  beautiful  example 
of  obedience  to  the  injunction  of  the  Sav- 
ior to   "do  good  to  them  that  hate  you." 

There  are  instances  on  record  of  acts 
of  kindness  toward  an  enemy  in  times 
of  war,  but  it  very  often  happens  that 
those  immediately  engaged  in  battle 
with  each  other  have  no  personal  enmity. 
They  are  forced  to  fight  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  country's  interests,  or 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  grievance  of 
some  part}'  with  which  they  are  not  par- 
ticularly concerned.  In  this  instance  the 
conditions  were  not  those  usual  in  war- 
fare. The  people  of  Utah  were  threatened 
with    destruction    as    a    community,  and 
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their  leaders  were  the  especial  object  of 
vengeance  from  the  hands  the  soldiers, 
owing  to  the  b'tter  prejudice  aroused 
against  them  by  false  reports  circulated 
in  the  east.  This  act  of  kindness  on  the 
pait  of  President  Young  showed  that  he 
had  no  feeling  of  revenge  in  his  heart, 
and  was  actuated  by  the  true  Christian 
spirit.  Edwin  F.    Parry. 


OESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  DE- 
PARTHENT. 


Sunday  School  Jubilee. 


Arrangements  are  now  nearly  com- 
pleted for  the  Sunday  School  Jubilee  to 
be  held  in  the  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake 
City,  on  the  evening  of  October  8th,  1899. 
The  following  is  the  program  which  has 
been  prepared  by  the  committee  and 
which  will  be  rendered,  subject,  how- 
ever to  such  changes  as  circumstances 
may  make  necessar}'. 

JUBILEE    PROGRAM. 

Preliminary  to  the  exercises  selections  will  he 
rendered  by  Held's  Military  Band. 

I — Singing,  "Our  God  we  raise  to  Thee." 

2 — Prayer,  Assistant  General  Superintendent 
Karl  G.  Maeser. 

3 — Singing,  "For  the  strength  of  the  hills 
we  bless  Thee." 

4— Roll-call  of  Stakes. 

5 — Introductory  remarks  by  General  Superin- 
tendent George  Q.  Cannon. 

6 — Paper  on  the  Sunday  School  Movetuent, 
illustrating  its  growth,  read  by  Elder  Francis  M. 
Lyman. 

7 — Song,  "  Zion's  Sunday  School  Jnbilee 
Hymn."  (Prize  words  and  music  written  for 
this  occasion.) 

8 — Presentation  of  gold  medal  awarded  to 
Emily  H.  Woodmansee,  Salt  Lake  City,  tor  best 
hymn;  and  gold  medal  to  W.  D  Scott,  Salt  Lake 
City, for  best  musical  composition  i'or  this  occasion 
and  general  Sunday  School  use.  Presentation  by 
Elder  Heber  J.  Grant;  medals  to  be  pinned  on  the 


winners  by  Sisters  Mary  Alice  Hoagland  Cannon 
and  Maggie  Peart  Cardall. 

9 — Introduction  by  General  Superintendent 
George  Q.  Cannon  of  living  members  of  the  first 
Sunday  School  established  in  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, and  distribution  of  special  badges  prepared 
for  them,  by  a  committee  of  young  ladies,  com- 
posed of  their  daughters. 

lo — Incidents  of  the  First  Sunday  School,  re- 
lated by  one  of  the  members  thereof — Elder 
Angus  M.  Cannon. 

II — Polyglot  recitation  of  Articles  of  Faith, 
under  the  direction  of  Elder  George  Teasdale: 

Article  i — Swiss  and  German,  representatives 
of  Bear  Lake  Stake. 

Article  2 — Danish,  representatives  of  Sevier 
Stake. 

Article  3 — Mexican  (Spanish),  representatives 
of  Juarez  Stake. 

Article  4 — Lamanite,  representatives  of  Malad 
Stake. 

Article  4 — Maori,  representatives  of  Salt  Lake 
Stake. 

Article  4 — Samoan,  representatives  of  Salt  Lake 
Stake. 

Article  4 — Hawaiian,  representatives  of  losepa 
Colony. 

Article  4 — Society  Islands,  representatives  of 
Sail  Lake  Stake. 

Article  5 — Swedish,  representatives  of  Box 
Elder  Stake. 

Article  6 — Netherlands,  representatives  of  We- 
ber Stake. 

Article  7 — Welsh,  representative  of  Bingham, 
Stake. 

-Article  8 — French,  representatives  of  Salt  Lake 
Stake. 

Article  9 — Italian,  representatives  of  Salt  Lake 
Stake. 

Article  lo — Norwegian,  representatives  of  San- 
pete Stake. 

Article  1 1 — Iceland,  representatives  of  Utah 
Stake. 

Article  12 — Armenian,  representatives  of  Salt 
Lake  Stake. 

Article  13 — United  States,  representatives  of 
Davis  .-take. 

Article  13 — Irish,  representatives  of  Summit 
Stake. 

Article  13 — English,  Representatives  of  Was- 
atch Stake. 

Article  13 — Scotch,  representatives  of  Morgan 
Stake. 

Article  13 — Canadian,  representatives  of  W- 
berta  Stake. 
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(Representatives  of  the  various  nations  will  be 
in  their  national  costumes.) 

12 — Recitation  of  6th  and  7th  verses,  14th 
chapter  of  Revelations,  in  English,  by  representa- 
tives of  the  various  nations. 

13 — Recitation  of  "The  Lord's  Prayer"  bv  pu- 
pils of  the  Deaf  Mute  School. 

14 — Bible  reading  by  the  blind,  i  glh  to  1 2th  and 
i8th  and  igth  verses,  29th  chapter  of  Isaiah.) 

15 — Introduction  by  General  Superintendent 
George  Q.  Cannon  of  all  who  have  been  teachers 
and  workers  in  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  for  45,  40,  35,  30  and  25  years,  and  dis- 
tribution of  badges  by  young  ladies — daughters 
of  the  members  of  the  first  school. 

16 — Music  by  Held's  Military  Band. 

17 — Remarks  by  the  First  Presidency. 

18 — Singing,  "Gather  Round  the  Standard 
Bearer." 

19 — Benediction,  Elder  John  B.  Jlaiben. 


ANECDOTES     OF    DISTINGUISHED    MEN. 


The  Torch  tells  a  good  story  of  a 
practical  joke  once  played  upon  Mr. 
Labouchere  by  Bret  Harte.  Dressing 
himself  in  the  threadbare,  frayed,  fringed 
and  faded  garments  which  would  quite 
likely  be  worn  by  a  cross  between  a  Bohe- 
mian journalist  and  a  tramp,  Bret  Harte 
visited  the  office  of  Labouchere's  Truth, 
and  asked  to  see  the  eminent  journalist. 
He  was  ushered  into  the  holy  of  holies, 
the  inner  office  of  the  newspaporial 
member  of  Parliament,  and  told  him 
that  he  had  a  poem  which  he  would  be 
pleased  to  sell,  and  asked  Mr.  Labou- 
chere to  look  it  over. 

The  famous  lance-hurler  of  the  Lon- 
don press  at  first  refused  to  glance  at 
the  offering,  but  upon  Harte  earnestly 
pleading  his  immediate  need  for  money, 
Mr.  Labouchere  hastily  examined  the 
production.  Then  he  returned  it,  with 
the  remark,  "1  cannot  use  this  trash." 
"But,  my  friend,"  exclaimed  Harte, 
"I'm  starving!"  "What  do  you  want 
for  it?"  enquired  Labouchere.  "Is  it 
worth  a  pound?"  said  Harte,  with  an  ex- 


pression indicating  that  his  heart  was 
crawling  up  in  the  vicinity  of  his  larynx. 

"Worth  a  pound!  It  is  not  worth 
the  paper  it  is  written  on,"  raged 
Labouchere.  "If  you  want  charity  I 
can  give  you  a  few  shillings,  but  it 
would  be  accompanied  by  advice  to  the 
effect  that  a  strong,  able-bodied  man 
like:  you  can  make  more  money  and  give 
less  cause  of  offense  by  seeking  employ- 
ment at  hop-picking  or  shipping  before 
the  mast.  Instead  of  trying  to  worm 
your  way  into  journalism,  why  did  you 
not  join  the  expedition  for  the  relief  of 
General  Gordon?    Who  are  you?" 

"Bret  Harte,"  was  the  reply,  as  the 
major  portion  of  the  disguise  was  re- 
moved, and  Labouchere  beheld  a  club 
companion  whom  he  had  known  for  years. 


Dean  Stanley  had  great  respect  for 
presence  of  mind,  and  used  with  great 
delight  to  tell  a  story  of  presence  of 
mind  by  which  he  liberated  himself  from 
a  dangerous  visitor.  Since  he  was  will- 
ing to  see  almost  any  one  who  asked  for 
him,  he  once  told  his  servant  to  usher 
into  his  study  a  gentleman  who  had 
called,  and  who  happened  to  bear  a 
name  which  was  familiar  to  him. 

When  the  gentleman  appeared  he 
proved  to  be  an  entire  stranger.  It  was 
evident  there  had  been  some  mistake. 
This  became  still  more  evident  when, 
advancing  with  an  air  of  great  excite- 
ment, the  gentleman  exclaimed:  "Sir,  I 
have  a  m.essage  to  the  queen  from  the 
Most  High.  I  beg  that  you  deliver  it 
instantly!" 

"In  that  case,"  said  the  dean,  taking 
up  his  hat,  "there  is  not  a  moment  to 
be  lost.  Let  us  go  at  once.  "  They  went 
down  stairs  into  the  hall,  and,  opening 
the  door,  the  dean  requested  his  visitor  to 
step  out.  No  sooner  had  he  done  so  than 
the  dean  shut  the  door  behind  the  lunatic. 
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Our  Cittk  Tolk$. 


EGYPT  AND  CLEO. 


Gee  up,  Egypt!     Whoa,  Cleo!" 

But  Egypt  planted  her  feet  stubbornly 
in  front  of  her  and  refused  to  go  a  step 
farther,  while  Cleo  made  a  slight  menac- 
ing movement  with  her  hind  legs. 

Thwack  came  down  the  farmer's  stick 
on  the  back  of  one  and  the  other;  where- 
upon Egypt  planted  her  feet  more  firmly, 
and  Cleo  let  her  heels  fly. 

The  mules  would  not  cross  the  bridge, 
and  the  bridge  could  not  carry  them 
over  without  cooperation. 

What  a  beautiful  pair  of  mules  they 
were!  Egypt  was  coal  black,  and  as 
sleek  as  a  seal.  So  was  Cleo,  except 
for  a  white  nose  and  two  white  feet. 
When  Tom  Saunders  gave  three  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  pair  six  months  ago, 
they  were  not  worse  than  other  mules. 
But,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  he  and 
his  mules  were  too  much  alike  in  temper 
to  agree.  The  neighbors  would  stop 
their  teams  and  make  suggestions  in 
passing. 

"Turn  them  around  and  back  them 
over,"   suggested  one. 

"Give  them  a  wisp  of  hay,  neighbor," 
said  Hugh  Goodwin. 

"I  won't  coax  them,  if  I  never  get 
over.  They've  got  to  go,  not  because 
they  please,  but  because  they  must,"  he 
answered  doggedly. 

"They  are  no  better  than  the  rest  of 
us,  Mr.  Saunders,"  said  Goodwin,  "and 
sometimes  a  bit  of  kindness  they  are  not 
looking  for  will  take  them  on  the  weak 
side  and  undermine  them  like." 

"They  won't  get  it  from  me,"  growled 
Saunders. 

Seeing  that  arguments  and  suggestions 


were  as    useless  here  with   man  as  with 
beast,  Hugh  Goodwin  passed  on. 

It  never  occurred  to  Saunders  how 
much  alike  he  and  his  mules  were.  It 
gave  him  some  satisfaction  to  jerk  the 
bits  and  bring  down  his  stick  on  their 
backs,  but  the  situation  remained  un- 
changed. They  had  often  quarreled 
before,  but  this  was  a  last  and  decisive 
conflict  of  wills. 

"I'm  beat,"  said  Tom,  and  turned 
around  and  drove  home.  He  was  very 
hot,  and  wiping  the  perspiration  from 
his  face.  The  mules  were  quiet  and  not 
ai  all  excited.  They  were  the  prettiest 
pair  on  the  road. 

But  the  next  sale  daj',  a  pair  of  fine 
mules  were  among  the  stock  offered  for 
public  outcry. 

Alas!  Egypt  and  Cleo  were  too  well 
known  in  that  community,  and  the  bids 
vere  low. 

"How  much  for  a  valuable  pair  of 
mules,  known  as  Egypt  and  Cleo!" 

"Twenty-five  dollars  for  the  pair," 
was  the  first  bid. 

"Thirty,"  said   Hugh  Goodwin. 

"A  splendid  pair  of  mules  going  at 
thirty  dollars." 

"Thirty-five,"  said  one. 

"Forty,"  said  Hugh  Goodwin. 

"The  prettiest  pair  of  mules  in  the 
country,  going  for  forty  dollars." 

"Forty-five,"  came  rather  slowly. 

"Fifty, "promptly  from  Hugh  Goodwin. 

That  was  the  last  bid,  and  amid 
much  "chaffing"  about  his  bargain  he 
led   the  mules  home. 

The  first  time  he  stroked  Egypt's 
black  nose  and  gave  her  a  bunch  of  hay 
from  his  hand,  she  jerked  her  head  as  if 
from  a  blow.  Then  she  reconsidered 
and  decided  to  take  the  hay.  If  she 
had  put  her  mule-thoughts  into  words, 
they  would  have  been  something  like, 
"  That  is  (]ueer.  " 
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They  did  not  leave  off  their  old  tricks 
all  at  once,  but  one  new  one  that  they 
took  up  was  following  their  master 
about  the  lot.  Whether  it  was  because 
they  liked  him,  or  the  hay  or  salt  or 
turnips  he  gave  them,  will  always  be 
their  secret. 

When  he  had  owned  them  about  a 
year  he  began  driving  them  together 
again.  For  the  most  part  they  behaved 
very  reasonably.  The  hardest  thing  for 
them  to  forget  was  that  last  struggle  at 
the  bridge.  It  seemed  burned  into  their 
brains. 

About  this  time  it  happened,  one 
market-day,  that  Tom  Saunder's  team 
and  Hugh  Goodwin's  met  again  at  the 
bridge. 

Saunders  was  driving  a  pair  of  ugly, 
brown  mules  with  patches  of  hair  rubbed 
off  here  and  there;  and  he  could  not 
help  comparing  them  with  Egypt  and 
Cleo  with  their  glossy  black  coats. 

"Gave  three  hundred  for  'em,  got  six 
months  of  worry  out  of  'em,  and  sold 
'em  for  fifty.  Just  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  out  of  pocket,"  he  was  think- 
ing as  they  approached. 

Just  then  the  blacks  came  to  the 
foot  of  the  bridge.  It  may  have  been 
the  sound  of  their  old  master's  voice,  as 
he  growled,  "Get  up  hyer, "  to  his  team, 
or  It  may  have  been  the  sight  of  the 
bridge  that  revived  the  memory,  but 
they  came  to  a  stand  again  on  the  iden- 
tical spot. 

"How  now,  Neighbor  Goodwin?  and 
Saunders  chuckled  with  pleasure. 

Goodwin  was  off  his  wagon  in  a 
moment  and  walking  ahead  of  his  mules. 
"Ho,  Egypt!      Ho,  Cleo!" 

They  were  so  used  to  following  their 
master  about  that  they  forgot  why  they 
had  stopped  and  just  picked  up  their  feet 
and  went  on. 

I  am  sorry  to  record  that  Mr.  Saunders 


was  much  mortified  and  disappointed  at 
this.  He  affected  to  laugh.  "What 
new  trick  is  that?  ' 

"It  is  just  a  trick  of  kindness,  neigh- 
bor. With  man  or  beast  it  is  kindness 
that  wins,  and  a  soft  answer  turneth  away 
wrath.  It's  such  a  pretty  pair  of  mules, 
I  feel  like  I  have  cheated  you,  and  I  am 
willing  to  give  you  a  hundred  dollars 
more  on  them.  They  haven't  got  the 
faults  now  that  you  sold  them  for." 

"You've  broke  me  down,  neighbor," 
said  Saunders.  "  I  can't  take  your  money, 
but  I  believe  your  way  is  best." 

Egypt  and  Cleo  were  mules  to  the  end 
of  their  days,  but  they  were  as  stubborn 
about  loving  and  following  their  master 
as  about  everything  else. 

Our  Animal  Friends. 


MILKING  TIME. 


The  sun  is  low  and  the  sky  is  red; 

Over  meadows  is  rick  and  mow. 
And  out  of  the  lush  grass  over-fed, 

The  cattle  are  winding  slow; 
A  milky  iragrance  about  them  breathes 

As  they  loiter  one  by  one, 
Over  the  fallow  and  out  of  the  sheaths 

Of  the  lake-grass  in  the  sun. 
And  hark,  in  the  distance,  the  cattle-bells,  how 

musically  they  steal — 
Jo,  Redpepper,  Brindle,  Browny  and  Barleymeal! 

From  standing  in  shadowy  pools  at  noon 

With  the  water  udder-deep, 
In  the  sleepy  rivers  of  easy  June, 

With  the  skies  above  asleep — 
Just  a  leaf  astir  on  orange  or  oak, 

And  the  palm-flower  thirsting  in  halves, 
They  wait  for  the  signs  of  the  falling  smoke, 

And  the  evening  bleat  of  the  calves, 
And  hark,  in  the  distance,  the  cattle-bells,  how 

musically  they  steal — 
Jo,  Redpepper,  Brindle,  Browny  and  Barleymeal! 

O  wife  whose  wish  still  lingers  and  grieves 

In  the  chimes  that  go  and  come, 
For  peace  and  rest  in  the  twilight  eves 

When  the  cattle  are  loitering  home. 
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How  little  we  knew  in  the  deepening  shades, 

How  far  our  ways  would  lie — 
My  own  alone  in  the  everglades 

And  3'our  home  there  in  the  sky; 


Nor  how  I  would  listen  alone  to  the  old  familiar 

peel — 
Jo,  Redpepper,  Brindle,  Browny  and  Barleymeall 
iVilliam  Wallace  Harney. 


RETURNING    FUOM    THE    TASTURE. 
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FOUR  "T'S." 


There  are  four  T's  apt  to  run, 
'Tis  best  to  set  a  watch  upon; 

Our  Thoughts. 
Oft  when  alone  they  take  them  wings, 
And  light  upon  forbidden  things. 

Our  Temper. 
Who  in  the  family  guards  it  best 
Soon  has  control  of  all  the  rest. 

Our  Tongue. 
Know  when  to  speak,  yet  be  content 
When  silence  is  most  eloquent. 

Our  Time. 
Once  lost,  ne'er  found;  yet  who  can  say 
He's  overtaken  yesterday? 

Selected. 


HAUD  AND   FANNY. 


Maud  and  Fanny  belonged  to  a  large 
family  of  brothers  and  sisters.  I  do 
not  know  what  it  was  about  Fanny  that 
from  her  birth  seemed  to  interest  people 
who  saw  her.  She  was  just  a  pretty 
baby,  no  extra  type  of  beauty.  Perhaps 
the  only  thing  in  her  looks,  which 
might  be  said  to  have  been  rather  un- 
usual, was  a  thick  growth  of  dark 
brown  curls  which  covered  her  head. 
But  as  she  grew,  and  learned  first  to 
notice  things  and  people,  and  then  to 
express  her  views  concerning  them  in  a 
queer,  baby  fashion,  she  somehow  got 
the  name  of  being  a  kind,  smart,  good 
little  girl. 

It  was  not  so  much  what  she  said  and 
did,  but  the  way  she  had  of  saying  and 
doing  things  that  made  her  attractive. 

Maud,  who  was  two  years  older  than 
Fanny,  always  thought  that  no  other 
child  in  tlie  world  could  be  quite  as 
smart  or  lovely  or  good  as  her  sweet 
baby  sister. 

The  two  little  sisters,  although  differ- 
ing in  many  things,  were  more  to  each 
other   than    all    the   world    besides.     Or 


that  was  how  they  thought  and  talked 
sometimes. 

Maud  was  a  very  beautiful  child,  but 
so  extren.ely  sensitive  that  if  even  her 
good  looks  were  mentioned,  she  felt 
hurt,  and  would  often  cry  about  it. 

"Oh,  never  mindl"  Fanny  would  say, 
in  a  cheer}',  comforting  way.  "I  think 
it's  nice  to  be  good  looking — I  am  glad 
you  are  pretty,   and  I   wish   I   were  too." 

But  poor  Maud  was  suspecting  as 
well  as  sensitive,  and  would  answer 
Fanny  by  turning  away  from  her  ad. 
miring  gaze  and  saying,  "It  is  not  that 
I  am  good  locking,  Fanny:  people  say 
such  things  to  make  fun  of  me!" 

Fanny  never  believed  that  her  sister 
felt  right  about  those  things,  but  it  was 
no  use  arguing  over  them,  so  she  would 
clear  away  the  trouble  by  introducing 
another  subject. 

"Let's  go  and  sweep  the  path  to  the 
gate,  and  maybe  Ma  will  let  us  make  a 
playhouse  in  the  shade  of  the  morning- 
glories  by  the  kitchen  window."  Or, 
"Ma  said  we  could  take  some  eggs  and 
a  little  white  flour  to  cousin  Jane  today: 
let's  go  and  see  if  she  wants  us  to  go 
now.  Maybe  she  will  let  us  stop  and 
play  awhile  with  the  children  in  the 
grove. " 

Maud  would  generally  brush  away  her 
tears,  and  enter  into  anything  of  that 
kind  which  Fanny  proposed.  No  matter 
how  others  hurt  her  feelings,  she  always 
believed  in  the  sincerity  and  love  and 
goodness  of  her  sister  Fanny. 

Once  when  they  were  sent  on  an 
errand  to  cousin  Jane,  who  lived  near  a 
little  grove  in  which  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood  used  to  play,  the  little 
sisters  were  allowed  to  remain  and  play 
for  awhile.  Some  of  the  larger  children 
had  brought  ropes  and  put  up  swings; 
others  made  houses  and  yards  of  pieces 
of   bark    and    limbs   of    trees;    some    ran 
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races  while  others  played  hide  and  seek, 
and  all  seemed  to  be  having  a  good  time. 

A  little  girl  who  knew  Maud  and 
Fanny  came  to  them  and  asked  them  to 
go  with  her  to  a  place  where  some  of 
the  men  had  started  to  dig  a  well.  They 
were  not  at  work  there  that  day,  and  it 
was  nice  fun  to  dig,  and  build  houses  in 
the  soft  dirt  which  had  been  thrown  up, 
or  to  jump  down  into  the  shallow  well 
and  climb  out  again. 

The  little  sisters  went  with  the  friendly 
girl  who  invited  them  to  play  with  her, 
and  found  a  group  of  merry,  laughing 
boys  and  girls  playing  about  the  well, 
which  had  been  left  by  the  men  who 
commenced  it. 

It  was  pleasant  to  dig  in  the  soft, 
cool,  earth,  and  for  awhile  the  sisters 
enjoyed  it.  Then  they  were  persuaded 
to  try  jumping  down  into  the  dry  well. 
It  was  quite  a  large  well,  and  several 
children  could  play  in  it  at  once.  While 
Maud  and  Fanny  with  othere  were  down 
there,  out  of  sight,  something  happened 
in  another  part  of  the  grove  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  the  children 
who  were  playing  around  the  well,  and 
they  all  scampered  off,  one  or  two  wait- 
ing just  long  enough  to  help  the  smaller 
ones  out  of  the  well.  Maud  and  Fanny 
were  helped  out  with  the  rest. 

All  ran  helter-skelter  towards  the 
scene  of  excitement! — all,  but  one.  Lit- 
tle Fanny  remained  alone  by  the  well. 
What  do  jou  think  she  waited  for?  She 
waited  because  a  child  smaller  than  her- 
self had  been  overlooked  and  left  in  the 
well.  A  plain,  freckled  faced,  disagree- 
able little  boy,  named  Willis,  was  there 
whining  and  sniveling;  and  no  matter 
what  was  going  on  elsewhere,  Fanny 
could  not  leave  that  child  in  distress. 
She  was  only  a  chubby  little  tot  herself, 
but  she  said  courageously, 

"Climb     up     as     much     as     you     can, 


Willis,  and  reach  up  your  hands  to  me, 
and  I'll  help  you  out." 

The  children  could  barely  reach  and 
clasp  each  other's  fingers  by  stretching 
their  utmost.  When  they  had  done 
this,  they  pulled  with  all  their  might, 
the  boy  with  his  feet  braced  against  the 
side  of  the  well,  not  knowing  enough  to 
move  them  upward  one  at  a  time  quickly, 
and  spring  out;  and  the  girl  just  able  to 
sustain  herself  on   the  edge  of  the    well. 

(TO     BE  CONTINUED.) 


FOR  THE  LETTER=BOX. 


South  Hooper,  Utah. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  We  hold  our 
Primary  meetings  Fridays,  after  school. 
I  have  four  aunts  who  are  officers  in  the 
Primary  Association.  And  my  mother 
and  one  aunt  are  counselors  in  the  Young 
Ladies'  Association.  Last  spring,  the 
9th  of  April,  we  held  an  Easter  enter- 
tainment. We  took  picnic,  and  had  a 
good  time.  After  dinner  we  held  our 
meeting,  and  after  meeting  had  a  dance. 
I  have  over  a  mile  and  a  half  to  walk  to 
school. 

Etliel  M.  Singleton,  age  lo  years.. 


Richfield,  Conejos  Co.,  Colorado. 

Dear  Letter-Box:  The  little  letters 
in  the  juvenile  Instructor  are  very 
interesting  to  me.  I  have  a  testimony 
that  the  Lord  is  with  His  children  in 
the  mountains  as  well  as  at  home.  I 
went  with  father  after  wood.  After  we 
went  to  bed  I  was  taken  very  sick.  Father 
laid  hands  on  me  and  administered  to 
me,  and  I  was  healdd  immediately. 

Alma  Behrtnan,   age  lo  years. 


Rockville,  Utah. 
Dear  Children:     I    like    to  read    the 
letters,  written  by  the    children.      I  help 
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my  father  on  the  farm.  I  milk  the  cows, 
feed  the  pigs,  and  try  to  be  useful  in 
many  ways.  Mother  and  I  went  to 
conference  at  St.  George  last  March; 
Apostle  Woodruff  and  President  Sey- 
mour B.  Young  were  there,  and  we  had 
a  nice  time.  I  like  to  attend  Sunday 
School  and  Primary. 

Leroy  Hall,   age  I J  years. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Dear  Little  Readers:  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  learned  on  a  Sabbath  day. 
Instead  of  running  out  to  romp  and  play 
with  the  boys,  I  stayed  in  and  read  the 
letters  in  the  Juvenile.  Then  my 
Mama  said  to  me:  What  kind  of  an 
account  will  you  give  to  your  Father  in 
Heaven  when  you  meet  Him,  if  you 
don't  keep  His  day  holy?  "We  must 
read  the  Bible  and  good  works  on  His 
day." 

The  Instructor  is  ever  a  welcome 
visitor. 

J'ranklin  Graham,  age  12  years. 


Oxford,  Idaho. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  My  Mama  reads 
the  little  letters  to  me  from  the  Juve- 
nile. I  love  to  hear  them,  and  I  thought 
you  might  like  to  hear  from  me.  I  am 
nine  years  old,  and  I  have  a  brother 
seven  years  old,  and  six  sisters.  My 
dear  Papa  died  four  year  ago,  and  since 
then,  I  do  all  I  can  to  help  Mama.  We 
have  five  calves,  and  five  pigs,  and 
three  colts,  and  my  pet  dog  and  cat. 
I  ride  my  pony  on  the  range  after  the 
cows,  and  milk  two  of  them  night  and 
morning.  I  go  to  Sunday  School  and 
Primary,  and  love  my  teachers.  Your 
little  friend,  . 

George  E.    Fisher. 


East  Jordan,   Utah. 
Dear  Letter-Box:      I   think  it  is  my 


duty  to  write  to  the  Juvenile  Instructor. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  written 
to  the  Letter  Box.  When  I  was  six 
years  old,  I  was  taken  very  sick,  and 
Brother  Sloan  from  Salt  Lake  City  was 
the  home  missionary  in  our  ward  that 
Sunday.  He  was  at  my  Grandpa's,  and 
he  administered  to  me,  and  I  was  healed 
instantly.  I  have  never  been  sick  since. 
This  shows  how  good  the  Lord  is  if  we 
have  faith  in  Him. 

Elizabeth  A.   Powell,  age  13  years. 


MORONI'S  MESSAGE. 


Behold,  on  Cumorah  an  angel  there  stand.o, 

And  Joseph,  the  prophet,  is  near  him, 
The  records  of  Mormon  he  holds  in  his  hands, 

While  listning  with  rapture  we  hear  him: 
"Go,  Joseph,  my  Son,  for  thy  Father  on  high, 
Hath  ordained  thee  a  prophet,  repeutence  to  cry, 
And  prepare   men   to  meet  Him  whose  coming  is 
nigh. 
For  the  Savior  will  come  in  His  Kingdom. 

•  'Thou  greatly  art  blessed,  thou  noblest  of  earth. 

Now  called  in  this  last  dispensation: 
For  the  angels  above  thee,  aware  of  thy  worth. 

Proclaimed  thee  the  head  of  each  nation. 
Ordained  and  anointed,  on  earth  thou  shall  stand, 
The  keys  of  the  kingdom  be  placed  in  thine  hand. 
The  brave  sons  of  Michael  obey  thy  command, 
Go  teach  them  the  laws  of  God's  Kingdom. 

"For  good  or  for  evil  thy  name  shall  be  known 

Through  earth — to  all  kindreds  and  nations; 

And  ages  to  come  yet,  shall  speak  thy  renown, 

In  this  greatest  of  earth's  dispensations. 
All  those  who  despise  thee,  will  yet  have  to  know 
That  thou  art  the  chosen  of  God  here  below. 
And  because  they  reject  thee  their  doom  will  be 
woe. 
When  the  Savior  shall  come  in  His  Kingdom. 

"Go,  Joseph,  my  son,"     "Yes,  I  go,"  he  replied. 
And  began  the  glad  message  declaring. 

For  the  Gospel  he  lived,  for  the  Gospel  he  died. 
And  a  martyr's  crown  he  is  wearing. 

The  broad  flag  of  freedom  the  prophet  unfurled. 

Soon  its  wide-spreading  folds  shall  encircle   the 
world. 

While  the    systems  of  men,   down  to  chaos   be 
hurled, 
.\nd  the  Savior  will  come  in  His  Kingdom. 


Cure  or  Endure 

Suffer  or  fight,  which  do  you  prefer  In 
the  case  of  bodily  paiu? 

You've  got  to  do  either,  for  pain  is  sure 
to  come.  It  comes  to  all.  It  may  be  a  cut, 
a  burn,  a  sore,  an  inflammation,  or  it  may 
be  the  warning  or  symptom  of  some  or- 
ganic disease;  one  way  or  the  other  you'll 
have  your  share  of  it  before  long. 

Are  you  ready?  Whoever  wants  to  fight 
pain  and  conquer  it  should  call  at  theii 
druggists  and  lay  in  a  supply  of 

DR.  J.  H.  MCLEAN'S 
VOLGANIG  OIL  LINIMENT 

This  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world  to  have  "on 
the  j^helf"  for  the  hour  of  pain.  It  cures  it  in- 
stantly in  all  the  forms  mentio"ed.  It  heals 
sores,  cuts  and  burns  asif  by  magic.  It  banishes 
Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Lumbago  and  Sciatica. 
It  is  a  perfect  and  speedy  remedy  for  Skin  Dis- 
eases, Wounds,  Eruptions  and  Irritations.  II 
will  relieve  domestic  animals  no  less  than  *'man, 
the  master." 

35c.,  50c.  and  $1  a  bottle.    MllUoas  use  It. 


SALT   LAKE 


186  N.  Street,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

IMPORTERS  OF 

SCOTCH  SWEDISH  and  fl|VIERlCAN 

GRANITE 


American  and  Italian  IWarble. 


Finished  Mounts  and  Headstones  Always  on 

Hiiiid  at   Lowest  Prices.      Designs 

.'61  t  on   applinatioii. 


C.  0.  JOHNSON, 


Proprietor. 


W.  S.  RIERCE, 


MIli'SCniRER 
...OF...I 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES, 

S«hool.  Chuneh,   OpePa      pUI^fllTOt^E 
SALT    LAKE   CITY,    -     UTAH. 

•WRITE    FOR  CATALOGUE. 


Deafness  Cannot  be  Cured 

by  local  applicatioDS.  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  ia  only  oneway 
to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitutional  rem- 
edies. Deafness  is  caused  by  an  inflamed  condition 
of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  Ku&tachian  Tube.  When 
this  tube  gets  inflamed  you  have  a  rumbling  sound 
or  imperfect  hearing,  and  when  it  ia  entirely  closed, 
deafness  Is  the  result,  and  unless  the  inflammation  can 
be  taken  out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal 
condition,  hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is 
nothing  but  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous 
surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  I>olIars  for  any  case  of 
Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be  cured 
by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,    S*nd  for  circulars  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  DruRglsts,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Keep  Money  ai  Home 

fiy  Insufing  in  th« 

HOME 
FIRE 


OF 


UTAH 


LoM/tsi  Pncea  Uomisttni  with  Gfi  Work. 

(Wheo  wrilin^   please 


HEBEH  J.  GHAHT  i  GO., 

G«n«|fal  Agents, 
meniion  this  paper.) 


CLEANLINESS   IS   NEXT   TO   GODLINESS. 


TWO  LONG  POOLS.  ^  ^ 


Are  you  going  to  a  doctor  this  ConferMioe  f 
Have  you  some  Acute, 
Chronic  or  Private  Disease? 

^be  Salt  Xahc 
Ibot  Springs 
Sanitarium  •  •  « 

Oflfer  you  reliable  services  and  Free 
Consultation. 


Plicate  Plunges 

ana  tub  Batb$.  «  «  « 

The  Baths  are  Recommended 
by  all  the  Leading  Phys- 
icians of  the  city. 

ess 

Everything  First-Class  and  run  in  a  Genteel 
Manner.  The  Ladies  Hair  Dressing  and  Massage 
Department  is  Superior  in  its  appointments.  Mrs. 
Albrich,  the  Matron,  gives  Massage  Steam  and 
Electric  Baths.  Swimming  Lessons  for  Ladies 
and  Children.  Russian  Baths  and  Massage  for 
Men.  The  Towels  and  Suits  are  washed  by  the 
Empire  Steam  Laundry. 


'We  cure  Stomach,  Liver,  Kidney,  Bowel  and 
Bladder  troubles ;  Diseases  of  Men  and  Women  ; 
Rheumatism,  Paralysis,  Nervous  Prostration,  and 
make  a  specialty  of  Whiskey,  Morphine,- Cocaine 
and  Tobacco  Habits. 


Our  building  and  office  is  at 

52-54  W.  Third  South  Street, 
Salt  ^ke  City,  •  -  Utah. 

0.  W.  HARVCY,  n.  D., 

Superintendent. 


And  "when  you  get  a 
dollar,  deposit  it  with 


SAVE  YOUf^ 
MOriEY 

z;!orsi'3 

Savings  Bank  &  Trqst  Company. 


We  pay  4  per  cent,  interest  on  Saving 
Deposits  in  any  amount,  from  one  dollar 
to  thousands.  Write  for  any  information 
desired. 


Lorenzo  Snow, 
President. 


George  M.  Cannon, 
Cashier. 


The  Direct  Line  to 


ciii  a  K 


— AND— 

ALL  POINTS  EAST  AND  SOUTH. 

Modern    Pullman    Buffet   Cars  on  all   trains,   also 

Reclining  Chair  Cars  (seats  free)  to  holders  of 

regular  tickets.  For  berths,  rates,  time  tables, 

etc.,  call  on  or  write  either  of  the 

undersigned. 

H.  B.  KOOSEB,  E.  J.  FLYNN. 

C.  F.  &  P.  A.  T.  P.  A. 

105  W.  2n(l  South,  Salt  Lake  City. 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND,  G.  P.  &  T.  A  , 

St.  Louis  Mo, 


(When  writiag   plaas«   ntRtieii  thii  papar.) 


ORDER  QUICK! 


SPECIAL  FOR  A  FEW  DAYS 
$1.45  a  Pair. 

Lace  or  Button. 

Fine  Blaclc  Kid  Shoes.  A  to  EE  Width- 

Your  money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 


0^\^^ 


PEOPLE'S 
FAVORITE 


*\ 

°'S  PICTC 

LBAVK  SALT  LAKE  CITY: 

"The  Overland  Limited"  for  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  St  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City, 
Denver  and  Park  City 7  00  a.  m 

"The  Atlantic  Express"  for  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City 
and    Denver  .   6  40  p.  m 


ABBIVB  SALT  LAKE  OITT: 

"The  Overland  Limited"  from  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City, 
Denver  and  Park  City  8  06  p.m 

"The  Pacific  Express"  from  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City 
and  Denver 3  30  a.  m 


eity  Ticket  Office  201  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  CItY. 

Telephone  No.  6*6. 

Only  one  night  on  the  road  to  Omaha,  two  sights 
to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Other  lines  one  night  ad- 
ditional. 

The  Union  Paolflo  Is  the  only  line  through  to  above 
points  without  change  of  cars,  and  the  only  line 
operating  Buffet  Smoking  and  Library  Cars  and 
Pullman  Dining  Cars,  with  11  and  12  hours  quickest 
time  to  Mo.  Riv.  and  Chicago  respectively. 

H.  M.  CLAY,  General  Agent. 


THE 

AMERICAN 

LINE. 


FAST  EXPRESS  SERVICE. 

I\/£I/I^  YORK  -  SOUTHAMPTON 


Sailing  WEDNESDAY  at  10  a.m. 

Returning,     Sail     SATURDAYS 

calling  at  Chebbourg  same  day 


r  LOUDON.    ) 
PARIS.     J 


Philadelphia  -  Liverpool 

Sailing  SATURDAYS. 

Steamers  of  this  service  carry  only  Second  Cabin  and 

Steerage  Passengers. 


THE 

RED  STAR 

LINE. 


New  York-Antwerp 


Sailing  WEDNESDAYS  at  Noon 

BCLQIUn,  _^ 

Oreof  theShonesi,    SWITZCRWND,    ;■  f^.i..-¥^'';:^K'^-''' 
Cheapest.      Best     HOLLAND,  r -^ 

Routes  to  .  .  .        The 

FRANCE 


RHYNC,        £;; 
ICE  i«»  ITALY.  U 


INTERNATIONAL    NAVIGATION    CO.,      Chicago,  ill 

W.  C.  SPENCE,    As.nl,  -  -  SAL,T    l^ARE    CITV.    UTAH.  


if  You  Want  To  Borrow 
If  You  Want  To  Invest 
If  You  Want  Highest  In- 
terest On 


GO  TO. 


B.  H.  SGlieuier, 

22  S.  ESS!  1E»PLE,  OPP.  C0#. 


A  STRONG  COMBINATION 


B\JT     NOT     K     TF?\JST. 

Planet  Jr.,  aud  Havana  Drills  to  Plant  with, 
Deere  and  Planet  Jr.   Cultivators  to   Till  with, 
Champion  Mowers  and  Havesters  to  Reap  with, 
J.  I.  Case  Threshers  to  Thresh  with, 
Stewart  Ranges  and  Cook  Stoves  to  Cook  with. 

WE  SOW. 

WE^  NURTURE. 

WE  rvIATURB. 

WE  THRESH. 

WE  cook:. 

from  Oarden  to  Dressing'  Room  ^rith  Complete  Equipment. 


CO=OP.  WAGON  &  riACHINE  CO., 


GHO.    T.   OOBIiLi.    Gen'l  COgir. 


Scenic  [in  e°^™^  World 


DENVERand 
RIO  GRANDE 
RAILROAD. 


THE  POPULAR  THROUGH 
CAR  LINE  FROM  THE  «» 


4i 


NORTHWEST 


..TO  ALL  POINTS 


East 


a  F.  NEVINS.  Gtntril  Agcni  S.  K.  HOOPER.  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 

SMJ  LAK£  OTY,  (JTAH  DENVEIi.COUX 


% 


DRUNKENNESS 


A  safe  and  permanent  cure 
for  DrunkeanCHS  and  Cig- 
arette  Habits 

for  Free  Boom  anti  Literature, 
Address: 


Lock  Box  480. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


METALLIC  TOMBSTONES- 

■,.'n 

I  make  metallic  tablets  in  four  Bizes/rom 
$5.00  to  $20.00.  They  look  as  well  as  marble 
or  granite,  never  wear  out  or  break,  'ftpd 
cost  only  half  as  much.  Mark  the  resnng 
place  of  your  de:id,  it  is  the  last  you  can  do 
for  them. 

Life  like  busts  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  and  other  Church  Officials.  Write 
or  call  for  particulars.  |P_ 

,»_ 
H-    li-    SIVIITH,  68  S.  ttJest  T»mpl.. 


(Whan  writing    please    mention  this  pap«r.> 


Geo.  Q.  Gannon  &  Sons    h 

GoniDany, 


EADOUARTERS 
FOR    J*    J»    Jt 


ALL  CHURCH    PUBLICATIONS. 


Sunday  School,  M.  I.  A.  and  Ptimary  All  oor  Books  are  Well  Printed  on  Good 

Association  Supplies  Always  Paper  and  are  Strongly  and 

^     in  Stock.    ^  Neatly  Bound. 


WRITE    FOR    CATALOGUE    AND    PRICE    LIST. 

NEXT  DOOR  NORTH  OF  Z.  C.  M.  I.  II  and  13  MAIN  STREET. 


DflYN&S  MUSI6  COMPANY. 

Successors  to  DAYNES  &  COAXTEB. 

•»*     THE     LEKDING     JU^USIO     DBT^I^ERS.     *«• 
OHICKKRING,        \  Special  Attention  given  to  ESTEY  •^ 

FISHER  and  V  PIANOS.  Mailorders.  and  I  ORGANS. 

SXEBLiiNG  j  OTTALCXiUC;  TRCC.  sterling      j 

J*  Publishers  of  L.  D.  S.  Anthem  Book,  j^ 


J.J.  DAYNES,  Jr.,  Manager.  P.  0.  Box  1090. 


EVERYTHING  KNOWN  IN  MUSIC. 


r.ANNON'S  POOK  SlQRE 


LRROE 
ASSORTMENT 


11-13  MAIN  STREET 

HAMMOCKS 


JUST  ARRIVED. 


NEW  DESIGNS. 

Elegant  Goods  at  Popular  Prices 


CUT  NI3.W.V. 


Geo. (^.Cannons  Sons  Co.  1.  '^ 


11-13    CQAIfl   STl^EHT, 

SAIiT    LAKE    CITY. 


DO  YOU  WANT 


A   good,  reliable  Stove  or 
Range?       If    so,   we    can 


furnish  it  for 

A  REASONABLE  PRICE 


considering  the  quality. 
Call  on  us  before  you  pur- 
chase. All  mail  orders 
promptly  filled. 


H.  DlliOlOODEY  FOIUIITIHE  GO. 


Sb1«  Hake  City, 


-    Utah. 


Z-C-M-T. 


It  is  wall  HknowD   that   this  famous   Institatiea^^wai 
triginally    organizad    for    the    iaiportation  af 


S^^fa!  M^fchaildfs^ 


Growiag  oontiououiljr,  it  ia  now  the  matt  reliable 
plaea  in  Utah  for  the  purohaier  of  Dreai  aad  Dry 
Goedi,  Notiont,  Wraps  and  Garments,  Boots,  Shaaa 
aad  Clething,  Carpets  and  Wall  Paper,  Groaeriea, 
Statleiery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockerjr,  Glaai, 
Steras,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  etc.,  whethef  tha 
inleat  be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  OR  RETAIL. 


Mall  Sbeel,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utab. 


T.  G.  WEBBER,  Snpirlitalitf. 


A  LON 


It  is  astonishing  what  a  long  hit  our  re- 
cent departure  in  selling  TBREE  CROWN 
BAKING  POWDER  has  made.  Ton  are  now 
able  to  buy  a  full  pound  of  this  excellent 
article  for  25  cents.  So  much  baking  powder 
excellence  was  never  offered  for  this  price 
before.  That  is  why  our  Three  Crowii  article 
is  enjoying  so  many  home  runs.  It  has  made 
a  hit  which  takes  it  to  the  home  and  scores  a 
satisfactory  result  every  time. 

Three  Crown  Baking  Powder  is  for  sale  at  all  oRocEaw 

at   2B  CBaSTS  PER  POUND. 


HEyyuETT  BROS.  GO..  -  Sail  Lake  m. 

[WHIN  WRITING  PLKASK   UBNTION  THIS  PAPER.] 


